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REVIEWS 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe: with his Letters and Journals, 
and his Life. By his Son. Vol. I. Lon- 
don: Murray. 


Tuts first volume of the new and complete 
edition of Crabbe’s Works, contains the Life 
of the poet, written by his son, the Rev. 
George Crabbe. We hardly remember ever 
to have read a more interesting biography— 
it is so full, so unaffected, and we are sure so 
faithful, that we now feel as well acquainted 
with the man, as we have heretofore been 
with the poet. The man and the poet, in- 
deed, are here identical—and the anecdotes 
with which these pages teem, are all so signifi- 
cant and characteristic, that we recognize in 
every one of them, the tale teller, in his grave, 
or gay, or tender mood—in his ‘ Edward 
Shore,’ or his ‘Preceptor Husband,’ or his 
‘ Lady Barbara.’ 

Crabbe was born at Aldborough, in Suffolk, 
on the Christmas Eve of 1754. We hear 
little of his mother, but that little shows her 
to have been an amiable and gentle woman. 
His father, collector of the salt-duties, or the 
saltmaster, was ofa sterner nature ; but though 
rugged, and at the latter part of his life of 
dissolute habits, he was not, on the whole, 
unkind or unjust—as George seems, after a 
very early period, to have been singled out as 
superior to the rest of his children, and ac- 
cordingly treated to something of a better 
education. The picture of the cheerless scenes 
and rnde people, among which the poet's 
youth was spent, is graphically given :— 

“TI have often heard my father describe a tre- 
mendous spring tide of, I think, the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1779, when eleven houses were at once de- 
molished ; and he saw the breakers dash over 
the roofs, curl round the walls, and crush all to 
ruin. The beach consists of successive ridges— 
large rolled stones, then loose shingle, and, at 
the fall of the tide, a stripe of fine hard sand.— 
Vessels of all sorts, from the large heavy troll- 
boat to the yawl and prame, drawn up along the 
shore—fishermen preparing their tackle, or sort- 
ing their spoil—and, nearer the gloomy old town- 
hall (the only indication of municipal digmty) 
a few groups of mariners, chiefly pilots, taking 
their quick, short walk backwards and forwards, 
every eye watchful of a signal from the ofting— 
such was the squalid scene that first opened on 
the author of ‘The Village’ * * 

“ He was cradled among the rough sons of the 
ocean,—a daily witness of unbridled passions, 
and of manners remote from the sameness and 
artificial smoothness of polished society. At 
home, as has already been hinted, he was subject 
to the caprices of a stern and imperious, though 
not unkindly nature; and, probably, few whom 
he could familiarly approach but had passed 

ugh some of those dark domestic tragedies in 
Which his future strength was to be exhibited. * * 
asculine and robust frames, rude manners, 
stormy passions, laborious days, and, occasion- 
ally, boisterous nights of merriment,—among 
such accompaniments was born and reared the 
Poet of the Poor.” 





The effect which such a scene, and such 
associates, were likely to produce upon one of 
a sensitive spirit and feeble frame, may be 
guessed. It seems, even thus early, to have 
elicited those powers of observation, which 
afterwards produced such remarkable fruits. 
He became a favourite with the hearty dames 
of the place, while their rough husbands 
sneered at him as a useless thing :— 

“In verse he delighted, from the earliest time 
that he could read. His father took in a perio- 
dical work, called ‘Martin’s Philosophical Maga- 
zine,’ which contained, at the end of each num- 
ber, a sheet of ‘ occasional poetry.’ The Salt- 
master irreverently cut out these sheets when he 
sent his magazines to be bound up at the end of 
the year; and the ‘ Poet’s Corner’ became the 
property of George, who read its contents until 
he had most of them by heart. The boy ere 
long tried to imitate the pieces which he thus 
studied ; and one of which, he used to say, par- 
ticularly struck his childish fancy by this terrible 
concluding couplet,— 

The boat went down in flames of fire, 
Which made the people all admire. 

He was sent to school at Bungay, on the 
borders of Norfolk :— 

“The first night that he spent at Bungay, 
he retired to bed, he said, ‘with a heavy 
heart, thinking of his fond, indulgent mother.’ 
But the morning brought a new misery. The 
slender and delicate child had hitherto been 
dressed by his mother. Seeing the other boys 
begin to dress themselves, poor George, in great 
confusion, whispered to his bedfellow, ‘ Master 
G—~, can you put on your shirt ?—for—for I’m 
afraid I cannot.’ ” 

When he was in his eleventh or twelfth 
year, surgery having been chosen as his profes- 
sion, “ he was removed to a school of some- 
what superior character, kept by Mr. Richard 
Haddon, a skilful mathematician, in the same 
county,” and here, it seems, he first showed 
symptoms of a tendency towards verse-mak- 
ing :— 

J Some girls used to come to the school in the 
evenings, to learn writing; and the tradition is, 
that Mr. Crabbe’s first essay in verse was a 
stanza of doggrel, cautioning one of these little 
damsels against being too much elevated about 
a new set of blue ribands to her straw bonnet.” 

In spite of temptations to quote, which 
teem at every page, we are constrained to 
pass over the miserable time of his sojourn 
at home, during which period he assisted his 
father in his duties as warehouseman—his 
apprenticeship at Wickham Brook, and sub- 
sequently with Mr. Page, a surgeon at Wood- 
bridge, with whom he was placed in the year 
1777—and his introduction to Miss Elmy, 
afterwards his wife. Nor can we do more 
than notice his début as an author in Wheble’s 
Lady's Magazine for 1772, in which he 
gained a prize, for a poem upon ‘ Hope,’—his 
first publication of a separate poem, under 
the unpromising title of ‘ Inebriety’— his re- 
turn to Aldborough on the termination of his 
apprenticeship, about the end of the year 
1775—his home trials, owing to the violence 
of his father—and his visit to London, for the 
purpose of obtaining medical instruction,—a 





fruitless sojourn, for he returned home little 
the better for his journey. After a few 
months spent in the service of a Mr. Maskill, 
(to whom he grave great offence, by chancing 
to misspell his name Maskwell,) he set up, on 
his own account, in Aldborough, But that 
he never took kindly to surgery, as a profes- 
sion, is evident :— 

“He had, soon‘after he reached London, a nar- 
row escape from being carried before the Lord 
Mayor as a resurrectionist. His landlady, having 
discovered that he had a dead. child in his closet, 
for the purpose of dissection, took it into her head 
that it was no other than an infant whom she 
had had the misfortune to lose the week before. 
‘ Dr. Crabbe had dug up William ; she was cer- 
tain he had: and to the Mansion-house he must 
go.’ Fortunately, the countenance of the child 
had not yet been touched with the knife. The 
* doctor’ arrived when the tums’: was at its 
height, and, opening the closet door, at once es- 
tablished his innocence of the charge.” 


After a mournful and long struggle with 
unhappiness of mind and narrow circum- 
stances, the poet became too strong for the 
surgeon :— 

“One gloomy day, towards the close of the 
year 1779, he had strolled to a bleak and cheer- 
pen part of the cliff above Aldborough, called 
‘The Marsh Hill,’ brooding, as he went, over the 
humiliating necessities of his condition, and 
plucking every now and then, I have no doubt, 
the hundredth specimen of some common weed. 
He stopped opposite a shallow, muddy piece of 
water, as desolate and gloomy as his own mind, 
called the Leech-pond, and ‘it was while I gazed 
on it,—he said to my brother and me, one 
happy morning,—‘that I determined to go to 
London and venture all.’ ” 

He was right—man cannot serve two 
masters ; and, in spite of all that has been 
said and sung about genius in a garret, there 
can be nothing more wretched than the con- 
stant inward corroding of a strife, wherein 
nature may be stunned, but never can be en- 
tirely overcome. We pass at once to April 
2ist, 1780; at which time, he had “ cast 

hysic to the dogs,” and opened in London 
fis ‘ Poet’s Journal.’ 


This part of the book is full of mournful 
interest: we have rarely seen the hopes and 
fears of genius, struggling under difficulties, 
more vividly pourtrayed, and yet it is mourn- 
fulness with hope ; for we cannot but remark 
in it, that cheerfulness and perseverance of 
spirit, which we think are, if not a test, an 
accompaniment of talent, sure, in the end, to 
conquer the malice of adversity. Some of 
the entries are affecting from their simplicity. 
He had answered an advertisement for an 
amanuensis :— 

“ April 27.—Called on Mrs. Brooke, from 
whose husband or servant in the shop, I had the 
intelligence that the gentleman was provided— 
twelve long miles walked away, loss of time, and 
a little disappointment, thought I: now for my 
philosophy. Perhaps, then, I reflected, the ‘gen- 
tleman’ might not have so very much of that 
character as I at first supposed: he might be a 
sharper, and would not, or an author himself, and 
consequently could not, pay me, He mighs 
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have employed me seven hours in a day over law 
or politics, and treated me at night with a Welsh 
rabbit and porter !—It’s all well; I can at pre- 
sent buy porter myself, and am my own amanu- 
ensis.’” 

Again :— 

“T have got pretty forward in my book, and 
shall soon know its fate; if bad, these things will 
the better prepare me for it; if good, the con- 
trasted fortune will be the more agreeable. We 
are helped, I’m persuaded, with spirits in our 
necessities. I did not, nor could, conceive that, 
with a very uncertain prospect before me, a very 
bleak one behind, and a very poor one around 
me, I should be so happy a fellow; I don’t 
think there’s a man in London worth but four- 
pence-halfpenny—for I’ve this moment sent 
seven farthings for a pint of porter—who is so 
resigned to his poverty. Hope, Vanity, and 
the Muse, will certainly contribute something 
towards a light heart ; but Love and the god of 
Love only can throw a beam of gladness on a 
heavy one. 

*T am now debating whether an Ode or a Song 
should have the next place in the collection ; 
which being a matter of so great consequence, 
we'll bid our Mira good night. * * * 

“* May 20,—The cash, by a sad temptation, 
greatly reduced. An unlucky book-stall presented 
to the eyes three volumes of Dryden’s works, oc- 
tavo, tive shillings. Prudence, however, got the 
hetter of the devil, when she whispered me to bid 
three shillings and sixpence: aftersome hesitation, 
that prevailed with the woman, and I carried 
reluctantly home, I believe, a fair bargain, but a 
very ill-judged one. 

“It’s the vilest thing m the world to have but 
one coat. My only one has happened with a 
mischance, and how to manage it is some ditti- 
culty. A confounded stove’s modish ornament 
caught its elbow, and rent it half away. Pinioned 
to the side it came home, and I ran deploring 
to my loft. 
to turn tailor myself; but how to get materials 
to work with puzzled me. At last I went run- 
ning down in a hurry, with three or four shects 
of paper in my hand, and begged for a needle, 
&c. to sew them together. This finished my job, 
and but that it is somewhat thicker, the elbow is 
a good one yet.” 

All this time he was proving 

What hell it is in suing long to bide, 
soliciting the notice and patronage of Lord 
North, Lord Shelburne, and Lord Thurlow, 
without success; and returning home, night 
after night, depressed, but not utterly sub- 
dued, to chronicle the day's disappointment 
for “his Mira.” But the long lane was 
near its turning. He bethought himself of 
applying to Edmund Burke; his reception 
is well known, and its consequences—the 
publication of ‘ The Library’ under the aus- 
pices of that great statesman, and the intro- 
duction of the young poet into holy orders. 
Crabbe now became known to Lord ‘Thur- 
low, to whom, in his misery, he had addressed 
a letter, inclosing some verses, which Thur- 
low returned with a cold note, expressing his 
regret that his avocations did not leave him 
leisure to read verses, on which Crabbe ad- 
dressed to him some strong, but not disre- 
spectful lines, intimating that, in former 
times, the encouragement of literature had 
been considered a duty appertaining to the 
station he held. He now “received a note 
from the Lord Chancellor, politely inviting him 
to breakfast the next morning. His kind patron 
had spoken of him in favourable terms to the stern 
and formidable Thurlow, and his Lordship was 
now anxious to atone for his previous neglect. 
He receiyed Mr. Crabbe with more than cour- 
tesy, and most condescendingly said, ‘The first 


. . | 
In the dilemma, it oceurred to me | 


poem you sent me, Sir, I ought to have noticed 
—and I heartily forgive the second.’ They 
breakfasted together, and, at parting, his Lord- 
ship put a sealed paper into my father’s hand, 
saying, * Accept this trifle, Sir, in the meantime, 
and rely on my embracing an early opportunity 
to serve you more substantially when I hear that 
you are in orders.’ As soon as he had left the 
house he opened the letter, expecting to find a 
present of ten, or perhaps twenty pounds; it 
contained a bank note for a hundred.” 

It is impossible for us to trace his career of 
success as deliberately as we have followed 
the course of his early trials. We must, 
however, mention one noble trait, which 
shows him to have been well worthy of the 
good fortune with which the remaining years 
of his life were blessed, and then conclude with 
extracting such anecdotes of himself or his 
friends, as appear most interesting. 

“T am enabled to state—though the informa- 
tion never came from my father—that the 
first use he made of this good fortune was, to 
seck out and relieve some objects of real indi- 
gence—poor scholars like himself, whom he had 
known when sharing their wretchedness in the 
city: and I must add, that, whenever he visited 
London in later years, he made it his business 
to enquire after similar objects of charity, sup- 
posed to be of respectable personal character, and 
to do by them as, in his own hour of distress, he 
would have been done by.” 

Most persons have thought it extraordinary 
that Crabbe should have been so sparing in 
the exercise of that gift which had done so 
much for him during the first part of his life. 
But, it seems, that he was not idle:— 





“T can safely assert (says his son), that, from 
the earliest time I recollect him, down to the 
fifth or sixth year before his death, I never saw 
him (unless in company) seated in a chair, en- 
joying what is called a lounge—that is to say, 
doing nothing. Out of doors he had always some 
object in view—a flower, or a pebble, or his note- 
book, in his hand; and in the house, if he was 
not writing, he was reading. He read aloud very 
often, even when walking, or seated by the side 
of his wife, in the huge old-fashioned one-horse 
chaise, heavier than a modern chariot, in which 
they usually were conveyed mm their little excur- 
sions, and the conduct of which he, from awk- 
wardness and absence of mind, prudently relin- 
quished to my mother on all occasions. Some 
may be surprised to hear me speak of his writing 
so much; but the fact is, that though he for so 


voice, he was all that time busily engaged in 
composition. Numberless were the manuscripts 


destined never to see the light. I can well re- 
member more than one grand incremation—not 
in the chimney, for the bulk of paper to be con- 
sumed would have endangered the house,—but 
in the open air,—and with what glee his children 
vied in assisting him, stirring up the fire, and 
bringing him fresh loads of the fuel as fast as their 
little legs would enable them.” 

Here is a fine outbreak of the poet, in the 
midst of the peaceful monotony of the clergy- 
man’s life :— 

“Tt was, [ think, in the summer of 1787, that 
my father was seized, one fine summer’s day, with 
| so intense a longing to sce the sea, from which 
| he had never before been so long absent, that he 
| mounted his horse, rode alone to the coast of Lin- 
| colnshire, sixty miles from his house, dipped in 
| the waves that washed the beach of Aldborough, 
| and returned to Stathern.” 

The account of the primitive family at Par- 
ham is a perfect picture, but we have no 
room to give even a part of it, ‘We cannot 





many years made no fresh appeal to the public | 


which he completed ; and not a few of them were | 





| attentive to her comforts than ever. 





| 


resist, however, a sketch of Crabbe in his ca- 
nonicals :— 

“His style of reading in the desk was easy and 
natural—at any rate natural to him, though a 
fastidious ear might find in it a species of atfee. 
tation, something a little like assumed authority; 
but there was no tone, nothing of sing-song. He 
read too rapidly, it is true: but surely this was 
an error on the right side. The extremely slow 
enunciation of matter so very familiar is enough 
to make piety itself impatient. In the pulpit he 

yas entirely unaffected—read his sermon with 
earnestness, and in a voice and manner, on some 
occasions, peculiarly affecting ; but he made no 
attempt at extempore preaching, and utterly 
disregarded all the mechanisms of oratory. And 
he had at that time another trait, very desirable 
in a minister—the most complete exemption from 
fear or solicitude. ‘I must have some money, 
gentlemen,’ he would say, in stepping from the 
pulpit. This was his notice of tithe-day. Once 
or twice, finding it grow dark, he abruptly shut 
his sermon, saying, * Upon my word I cannot 
see; I must give you the rest when we meet 
again.” Or he would walk into a pew near a win. 
dow, and stand on the seat and finish his sermon, 
with the most admirable indifference to the re. 
marks of his congregation. He was always, like 
his own Author-Rector, in the Parish Register, 
‘careless of hood and band,’ &c.” 

This same indifference to form and order 
appears to have pervaded his private habits; 
“he neither loved order for its own sake, nor 
had any very high opinion of the passion in 
others ;”” and, during the lifetime of his wife, 
whose health was very precarious, lived a 
happy, busy, and careless lite-—whether at 
Muston, or Glenham, or Trowbridge, seeing 
and caring little for the rest of the world, 
writing novels and treatises, and destroying 
them when finished. 

* We had now and then a party at our house: 
but where the mistress is always in ill health and 
the master a poet, there will seldom be found the 
nice tact toconduct these things just as they ought 
tobe. My father was corsciousof this; and it gave 
him an appearance of inhospitality quite foreiga 
to his nature. * * My mother’s declining state 
becoming more evident, he was, if possible, more 
He would 
take up her meals when in her own room, and 
sometimes cook her some little nicety for supper, 
when he thought it would otherwise be spoiled. 
*What a father you have !* was a grateful ex- 
clamation often on her lips.” 

In the year 1807, he broke his long silence, 
and reappeared before the public as a poet, 
publishing his ‘ Parish Register,’ “that he 
might give his second son also the advantages 
of an academical education.”” He was over- 
whelmed by complimentary letters, and 
opened a correspondence with Sir Walter 
Scott, from whom there are three or four in 
this volume, very delightful. We can only 
make room for the first :— 

* Dear Sir,—I am just honoured with your 
letter, which gives me the more sensible plea- 
sure, since it has gratified a wish of more than 
twenty years’ standing. It is, f think, fully that 
time since I was, for great part of a very snowy 
winter, the inhabitant of an old house in the 
country, in a course of poetical study, so very 
like that of your admirably painted * Young 
Lad,’ that I could hardly help saying, * That's 
me!’ when I was reading the book to my family. 
Among the very few books which fell under my 
hands was a volume or two of Dedsley’s Annual 
Register, one of which contained copious extracts 


| from * The Village’ and ‘The Library,’ particu- 


larly the conclusion of book the first of the for- 
mer, and an extract from the latter, beginning 
with the description of the old Romances, 
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committed them most faithfully to my memory, | 
where your verses must have felt themselves | 


very strangely lodged in company with ghost 
stories, border riding-ballads, scraps of old plays, 
and all the miscellaneous stuff which a strong 
appetite for reading, with neither means nor 
discrimination for selection, had assembled m 
the head of a lad of eighteen. New publica- 


tions, at that time, were very rare in Edinburgh, | 


and my means of procuring them very limited ; 
so that, after a long search for the poems which 
contained these beautiful specimens, and which 
had afforded me so much delight, I was fain to 
rest contented with the extracts from the Regis- 
ter, which I could repeat at this moment. You 
may, therefore, guess my sincere delight when I 
saw your poems at a later period assume the 
rank in the public consideration which they so 
well deserve. It was a triumph to my own im- 
mature taste to find I had anticipated the ap- 
plause of the learned and of the critical, and I 
became very desirous to offer my gratulor, 
among the more important plaudits which you 
have had from every quarter. I should certainly 
have availed myself of the freemasonry of au- 
thorship—(for our trade may claim to be a mys- 
tery as well as Abhorson’s)—to address to you a 
copy of a new poetical attempt, which I have 
now upon the anvil,and I esteem myself particu. 
larly obliged to Mr. Hatchard, and to your good- 
ness acting upon his information, for giving me 
the opportunity of paving the way for such a 
freedom. Iam too proud of the compliments 


you honour me with, to affect to decline them ; | 


and with respect to the comparative view I have 
of my own labours and yours, I can only assure 
you, that none of my little folks, about the form- 
ation of whose tastes and principles I may be 
supposed naturally solicitous, have ever read any 
of my own poems; while yours have been our 
regular evening’s amusement. My eldest girl be- 
gins to read well, and enters as well into the hu- 
mour as into the sentiment of your admirable 
descriptions of human life. As for rivalry, [ 
think it has seldom existed among those who 
know, by experience, that there are much better 
things in the world than literary reputation, and 
that one of the best of these good things is the 
regard and friendship of those deservedly and ge- 
nerally esteemed for their worth or their talents. I 
believe many dillettanti authors do cocker them- 
selves up into a great jealousy of any thing that 
interferes with what they are pleased to call their 
fame ; but I should as soon think of nursing one 
of my own fingers into a whitlow for my private 
amusement, as encouraging such a feeling.—I 
am truly sorry to observe you mention bad 
health: those who contribute so much to the 
improvement as well as the delight of society 
should escape this evil. I hope, however, that 
one day your state of health may permit you to 
view this country. I have very few calls to Lon- 
don, but it will greatly add to the interest of 
those which may occur, that you will permit me 
the honour of waiting upon you in my journey, 
and assuring you, in person, of the early admira- 
tion and sincere respect with which I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
“ Water Scott.” 

_ The second and the third are little less 
Interesting than the one we have quoted. 

From this time, to the close of his life, and 
particularly after Mrs. Crabbe’s death, which 
took place on the 21st of October, 1813, he 
appears to have mixed frequently in the lite- 
rary circles of London, and his acquaintance 
was sought by the distinguished and gifted 
in all parts of the kingdom—nay, even a 





gentle Quakeress wrote to him from Ireland, 
and claimed his notice, on the strength of | 
having met him “at the house of Edmund | 
Burke in the year 1784.” His answer is | 
delightful, and we refer all lovers of frank | 


and kindly epistles to the rest of the corre- 
spondence :— 


“ Mary Leapprater !—Yes, indeed, I do well 
remember you! Not Leadbeater then, but a 
pretty demure lass, standing a timid auditor 
while her own verses were read by a kind friend, 
but a keen judge. And I have in my memory 
your father’s person and countenance, and you 
may be sure that my vanity retained the com- 
pliment which he paid me in the moment when 
he permitted his judgment to slip behind his 
good humour and desire of giving pleasure :— 
Yes, I remember all who were present ; and, of 
all, are not you and I the only survivors ? It was 
the day—was it not ?—when I introduced my 
wife to my friend. And now both are gone! and 
your father, and Richard Burke, who was pre- 
sent (yet again I must ask—was he not ?)—and 
Mrs. Burke! All departed—and so, by and by, 
they will speak of us. But, in the meantime, it 
was good of you to write. Oh very—very good. 

“ But, are you not your father’s own daugh- 
ter? Do you not flatter after his manner ? How 
do you know the mischief that you may do in the 
mind of a vain man, who is but too susceptible 
of praise, even while he is conscious of so much 
to be placed against it? Iam glad that you 
like my verses: it would have mortified me much 
if you had not, for you can judge as well as 
write. ” * 

“How could you imagine that I could be 
otherwise than pleased—delighted rather—with 
your letter? And let me not omit the fact, that 
I reply the instant I am at liberty, for I was ene 
robing myself for church, You are a child of 
simplicity, I know, and do not love robing ; but 
you are a pupil of liberality, and look upon such 
things with a large mind, smiling in charity. 
Well! I was putting on the great black gown, 
when my servant—(you see I can be pompous, 
to write of gowns and servants with such famili- 
arity)—-when he brought me a letter first di- 
rected, the words yet legible, to *‘ George Crabbe, 
at Belvoir Castle,’ and then by Lord Mendip to 
*the Reverend’ at Trowbridge ; and at Trow- 
bridge I hope again to receive these welcome 
evidences of your remembrance, directed in all 
their simplicity, and written, I trust, in all sin- 
cerity. The delay was occasioned by a change 
in my place of residence. I now dwell in the 
parsonage of a busy, populous, clothing town, 
sent thither by ambition and the Duke of Rut- 
land. It is situated in Wiltshire, not far from 
— * ** 

* But your motive for writing to me was your 
desire of knowing whether my men and women 
were really existing creatures, or beings of my 
own imagination? Nay, Mary Leadbeater, yours 
was a better moiive: you thought that you 
should give pleasure by writing, and—yet you 
will think me very vain—you felt some pleasure 
yourself in renewing the acquaintance that com- 
menced under such auspices! Am I not right ? 
My heart tells me that Lam, and hopes that you 
will confirm it. Be assured that I feel a very cor- 
dial esteem for the friend of my friend,—the vir- 
tuous, the worthy character whom I am address- 
ing. Yes, I will tell you readily about my 
creatures, whom I endeavoured to paint as nearly 
as I could and dared ; for, in some cases, I dared 
not. This you will readily admit: besides, cha- 
rity bade me be cautious. * * * 

“Will you not write again? ‘ Write ¢o thee, 
or for the public?’ wilt thou not ask? Zo me 
and for as many as love and can discern the 
union of strength and simplicity, purity and good 
sense. Our feeling and our hearts is the language 
you can adopt. Alas, Z cannot with propriety 
use it—our I too could once say ; but Lam alone 
now; and since my removing into a busy town 
among the multitude, the loneliness is but more 
apparent and more melancholy, But this is only 
at certain times; and then I have, though at 
considerable distances, six female friends, un. 





known to each other, but all dear, very dear, to 
me. With men I do not much associate ; not 
as deseyting, and much less disliking, the male 
part of society, but as being unfit for it ; not hardy 
nor grave, not knowing enough, nor sufficiently 
acquainted with the every-day concerns of men. 
But my beloved creatures have minds with 
which I can better assimilate. Think of you I 
must; and of me, I must entreat that you would 
not be unmindful. Thine, dear lady, very truly, 
“ Georce Crapper.” 

Soon after this, we have a second London 
journal ; how different from the one “ kept 
for Mira” !+a record, wherein the greatest 
names of our land figure, and which is a most 

leasant evidence, that smooth fortunes and 
iterary success neither blunted his affections 
nor exhausted his powers of enjoyment. It 
was on this visit that he sold the copyright 
of ‘The Tales of the Hall,’ and his other 
poems, to Murray, for “ the munificent sum 
of 3000/.” The simple home feelings of the 
man are made vividly apparent in a little 
anecdote mentioned in a letter by Mr. Moore. 

“When he received the bills for 30001. we 
earnestly advised that he should, without delay, 
deposit them in some safe hands; but no—he 
must ‘take them with him to Trowbridge, and 
show them to his son John. They would hardly 
believe in his good luck, at home, if they did not 
see the bills.’ On his way down to Trowbridge, 
a friend at Salisbury, at whose house he rested, 
(Mr. Everett, the banker), seeing that he carried 
these bills loosely in his waistcoat pocket, re- 
quested to be allowed to take charge of them for 
him; but with equal ill-suecess. * There was no 
fear,’ he said, ‘of his losing them, and he must 
show them to his son John.’” 

Some pleasant anecdotes were told of 
Crabbe’s kind and charitable nature in a 
paper, entitled, ‘ Recollections,’ which ap- 
peared soon after his death in the Athe- 
n@um (No, 234), and which we are pleased 
to see interwoven with the present Memoir. 
Perhaps we may be pontond for quoting one 
passage, that we may afterwards show how 
our Correspondent is borne out in a post- 
script to one of Crabbe’s own letters :-— 

“ His charitable nature was so well known, 
that he was regularly visited by mendicants of 
all grades ; he listened to their long stories of 
wants and woes with some impatience, and when 
they persevered, he would say, ‘God save you 
all, I can do no more for you,’ and so shut the 
door. But the wily wanderers did not on this 
depart ; they knew the nature of the man; he 
soon sallied out in search of them, and they 
generally got a more liberal present on the way 
from his house, than at the door. He has even 
been known to search obscure lodging-houses in 
Trowbridge, to relieve the sufferers whom mis- 
fortunes had driven to beggary. He was, of 
course, often imposed upon by fictitious tales of 
woe, which, when he discovered, he merely said, 
* God forgive them ; I do.’” 

Here is the postscript to which we referred. 
Crabbe had gone to Hastings for change of 
air, and met with an alarming accident, 
though no ill consequences ensued. After 
closing a letter to his son, he adds— 

* PS.—You know my poor. Oram had a shil- 
ling on Sunday; but Smith, the bed-ridden 
woman, Martin, and Gregory the lame man, you 
will give to as I would ; nay, I must give some. 
what more than tsual: and if you meet with my 
other poor people, think of my accident, and give 
a few additional shillings for me, and I must also 
find some who want where I am, for my danger 
was great, and I must be thankful in every way 
I can,” 

Sut we must break off, and not touch upon 
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the reminiscences furnished by Campbell, 
Lockhart, and Joanna Baillie, all of which 
combine to show the man in the amiable 
oint of view in which he appears to the end. 
With an account of the last moments of this 
excellent man, we must conclude :-— 

“Among the intelligible fragments that can 
never be forgotten, were frequent exclamations 
of ‘My time is short; it is well to be prepared 
for death.’ ‘ Lucy,’—this was the affectionato 
servant that attended along with his sons, — 
‘dear Lucy, be earnest in prayer! May you see 
your children’s children.’ From time to time 
he expressed great fear that we were all over-ex- 
erting ourselves in sitting up at night with him; 
but the last night he said, ‘ Have patience with 
me—it will soon be over.—Stay with me, Lucy, 
till I am dead, and then let others take care of 
me.’ This night was most distressing. The 
changes of posture sometimes necessary, gave 
him extreme pain, and he said, ‘This is shock- 
ing.’ Then again he became exhausted, or his 
mind wandered in a troubled sleep. Awaking a 
little refreshed, he held out his hand to us, say- 
ing—as if he felt it might be the last opportu- 
nity, ‘God bless you—hbe good, and come to 
me!’ Even then, though we were all over-pow- 
ered, and lost all self-command, he continued 
firm. His countenance now began to vary and 
alter. Once, however, we had the satisfaction 
of seeing it lighted up with an indescribable 
expression of joy, as he appeared to be looking 
at something before him, and uttered these words, 
* That blessed book !” 

“ After another considerable interval of appa- 
rent insensibility, he awoke, and said, in a tone 
so melancholy, that it rang in my ears for weeks 
after, ‘I thought it had been all over,’ with 
such an emphasis on the all! Afterwards he 
said, ‘I cannot see you now.’ When I said, 
*We shall soon follow;’ he answered, * Yes, 
yes.” I mentioned his exemplary fortitude ; but 
he appeared unwilling to have any good ascribed 
to himself. 

“When the incessant presents and enquiries 
of his friends in the town were mentioned, he 
said, * What a trouble I am to them all.’ And 
in the course of the night, these most consolatory 
words were distinctly heard, * All is well at last!’ 
Soon after, he said, imperfectly, * You must make 
an entertainment ;’ meaning for his kind Trow- 
bridge friends after his departure. These were 
the last intelligible words I heard. Lucy, who 
could scarcely be persuaded to leave him, day 
or night, and was close by him when he died, 
says that the last words he uttered were, ‘God 
bless you—God bless you !” 

“About one o’clock he became apparently 
torpid; and I left him with my brother, re- 
questing to be called instantly, in case of the 
least returning sensibility,—but it never re- 
turned.” ; 

We have confined ourselves to the private, 
rather than the literary career of Crabbe, be- 
cause we thought it would be more inter- 
esting to our readers—we now, at parting, 
cordially recommend the volume to their 
perusal. 





Annali dell'Instituto di Archeologica Corre- 
spondenza.—[ Annals of the Institute of 
Archeological Correspondence.] Rome, 
1830-1-2. London: Rodwell. 

Since the time of awakening succeeded to 

the darkness of the middle ages, and the 

attention of the Italian mind was directed 
towards sciences, arts, and literature, there 
have been founded at Rome several lite- 
rary and scientific Academias. None of 
these, however, were established exclusively 
for the purpose of promoting Archeological 
researches. The Lyncei entirely devoted 


themselves to the study of the classics ; 
and if, occasionally, they undertook the 
examination of an ancient medal, monu- 
ment, or inscription, it was merely as a lite- 
rary curiosity, and without any reference to 
its historical bearing. ‘The Arcadians made 
Italian literature the object of their especial 
care, and endeavoured to counteract the in- 
jury done to the national taste and litera- 
ture by the works of Marini and his fol- 
lowers, and the continual irruptions of Spa- 
nish, Austrian, and French oppressors. ‘The 
Tiburini established their Academia in imi- 
tation of the Arcadians, and with a like ob- 
ject. The Latin Academicians are, in turn, 
exclusively Latin, and keep up a perpetual 
antiphony of poetry and prose, chiefly on the 
subject of the Madonna and the saints. The 
Philo-Pierii are a body of friends, from whose 
rhymes the hapless Nine may well pray to be 
delivered. The Propaganda comprise in their 
researches the living as well as the dead lan- 
guages, but with exclusive reference to mis- 
sionary purposes. 

It will be seen, then, that Rome did not 
possess an Academia, the object of which was 
exclusively archzological, until the year 
1829, when some of the most learned, scien- 
tific, and literary antiquarians, residing in 
Rome, formed themselves into a Society for 
the purpose of inquiring into the discoveries 
and monuments of the ancients, and publish- 
ing the result of their researches. H.R.H. 
William, Hereditary Prince of Prussia, was 
elected Patron, and the Society obtained the 
grant ofan apartment in the Capitol, wherein 
they might hold their meetings, and deposit 
such books and antiquities as they might 
accumulate. By their laws, each member is 
bound to pay a yearly subscription of two 
louis-d’or (about two pounds sterling), to cover 
the necessary expenses. ‘The members resi- 
dent at Rome meet twice a month to read 
the communications of corresponding mem- 
bers, to discuss antiquarian subjects, and to 
select the most interesting articles for publi- 
cation in their Annals, Every year—on the 
21st of April, the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of Rome—the members assemble to 
commemorate the formation of the Institu- 
tion, on which occasion it is the office of the 
Secretary to lay before them a detailed ac- 
count of the transactions of the association— 


to present an account of all the receipts and | 


the expenditure—to allude to their past pro- 
gress, and future prospects—submitting the 
whole to their approbation. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
accounts of the progressive welfare of this as- 
sociation, as exhibited in the Reports of their 
Transactions now before us. The number of 
the ordinary members is daily on the increase ; 
and at the end of the year 1832, the associa- 
tion consisted of three hundred and two 
members, of which number one hundred and 
forty-five reside in Italy, sixty-one in Eng- 
land, forty in France, forty-five in Germany, 
four in Russia, two in Belgium, one in Hol- 
land, and three in Greece. At that time, the 


number of corresponding members amounted | 
to eighty, of which fifty-seven are resident in | 


Italy, seven in France, two in England, two 


in Germany, and twelve in Greece, Turkey, | 


and the Ionian Islands. 


The memoirs which are intended for inser- | 


tion in the Annals, must be written either in 
French, Italian, or Latin ; they are published 





under the direction of the Committee of the 


Institute, who also issue, once a fortnight, a 
bulletin ofall the most interesting discoveries 
in Archeology ; and a quarterly Part of the 
Annals of the Institute appears regularly, 
containing the plates. 

We have to acknowledge, with gratitude, 
the honour done us by the Society in for- 
warding to us a complete copy of their pub- 
lications. We have, heretofore, seen only 
particular numbers, but the arrival of the en- 
tire series has enabled us to go attentively 
over the whole of their proceedings. We can 
report, that the work is worthy of extensive 
patronage, and are happy in having this op- 
portunity of making it more generally known, 
although the limits of our journal prevent 
our giving a full account of the many inter- 
esting papers which these volumes contain, 
It is sufficient for us to say, that we find, 
among many other great names, articles from 
the pens of Sir William Gell, Count Borghesi, 
Monsignor Faa, Ingherami, Professor Orioli, 
Raoul-Rochette, Amati, Petit-Radel, and 
others of the most learned and best esteemed 
antiquarians of the age. 

To those who are collectors or possessors 
of the relics of Etruscan, Greek, or Roman 
antiquity, these Annals of the Archeological 
Society will be, not only an interesting, but 
also a most useful work. We must also no- 
tice, that this publication is not a speculation 
entered into for the sake of money-getting. 
No one of the members of the Committee 
receives any remuneration, but all the funds 
are appropriated to the furtherance of new 
discoveries, and the advancement of Archzo- 
logical science. 





Epinesuren Casinet Lisrary, Vor. XV. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Persia, from the Earliest Ages to the Pre- 
sent Time. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
Tuenrz is no part of central or western Asia 
that can compare in interest with Persia, 
whether we regard its ancient glories, its 
present political position, or its probable fu- 
ture influence over the affairs of the East. 
Its name is associated with the earliest stu- 
dies of youth, occupying a conspicuous posi- 
tion in Jewish and Grecian annals: the 
ecclesiastical historian knows that no country 
has had more marked influence on the pro- 
gress of Christianity ; and the general reader 
knows that Omar's conquest of Persia secured 
the triumph of Mohammedanism. Occupy- 
ing, or very nearly so, the space that separates 
the Russian and British dominions in Asia, 
its value as a barrier to our Indian empire 
naturally claims attention ; and with a desire 
for European improvements rapidly spreading 
among its population, the future condition of 
Persia affords as much food for speculation as 
Egypt. From his former works, we were 
led to expect a very interesting volume from 
Mr. Fraser, and, on the whole, we have not 
been disappointed. His chapters on the geo- 





| graphy, the statistics, and the natural history 
of the country, display very extensive infor- 
mation, well digested. There are few travel- 
| lers who have given so lively and so faithful 
| an account of the habits, manners, and social 
| condition of the Persians; but in writing the 
| ancient history of the nation, Mr. Fraser has 
| relied too implicitly on ordinary authorities: 
| this, however, is a venial fault; for the in- 
vestigation of Persian history to any good 
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purpose would require at least two such 
yolumes as those of the Cabinet Library.— 
Having recently, in our review of Mirkhond 
(No. 282), and of Procopius (No. 305), 
noticed the two most important periods in 
ancient Persian history, we shall now extract 
a few of the anecdotes by which Mr. Fraser 
illustrates its present condition. 

The miserable situation of merchants, to 
whom success, under such an arbitrary go- 
vernment, is scarcely desirable, is sufficiently 
elucidated by the following strange story :— 

“An acquaintance of the writer of these 
pages, while he lodged in a certain town, was 
alarmed by hearing, in a neighbouring house, 
a sort of periodical punishment going on daily. 
Heavy blows were given; and a person was 
continually crying out, ‘Amaun! Amaun! 
(mercy! mercy!) I have nothing! Heaven is 
witness I have nothing!’ 


to be very rich, who afterwards confessed to him, 
that having understood the governor of the 
place was determined to have a share of his 
wealth, and expecting to be put to the torture, 
he had resolved to habituate himself to the en- 
durance of pain, in order to be able to resist the 
threatened demands. He had brought himself 
to bear 1000 strokes of a stick, and as he was 


Upon inquiry, he | 
learned that the sufferer was a merchant, reputed | 





able to counterfeit great exhaustion, he hoped | 


to be able to bear as many blows as they would 
venture to inflict, short of death, without con- 
ceding any of his money.” 

Even more striking is a specimen of the 
causes that prevent artificers from desiring 
to obtain celebrity in their vocations :— 

“A native of Fars, some time ago, made a 
considerable improvement in the manufacture 
of porcelain. His fame quickly spread until it 
reached the court, when the king immediately 
despatched an order commanding him to repair 
to Teheran to make china for the shah. Now 
the poor fellow knew that, once there, he would 
have to make china not only for the shah, but 
for all his officers and courtiers,—and that, too, 
without the hope of any payment, unless it 
might be an occasional good beating. Seized 
with consternation, he collected as large a sum 
as possible, and, presenting it by way of bribe 
to the minister, besought him to report that he 
was not the man who made the china, but that 
the real potter had run away. The business 
was managed according to his wish, and he re- 
turned pennyless to his own country, vowing 
never again to make a bit of china, nor to at- 
tempt an improvement of any sort, as long as 
he lived.” 

From the earliest ages the Persians were 
addicted to astrology ; the changes of realm 
and chances of time have left this superstition 
unaltered :— 

“An ambassador about to proceed to India 
was induced by the representations of the Wise 
Men, although the ship in which he was to sail 
was not ready, not only to leave a comfortable 
dwelling at Bushire and occupy a tent on the 
hot sands near it, but even to cause the wall 
of the town and several houses to be penetrated, 
that he might depart without facing a most 
malignant, though invisible, constellation, which 
would otherwise have blasted the success of his 
mission.” 

The Moéllahs, or priests, and the Seyeds, 
or descendants of Mohammed, though re- 
garded with a species of superstitious venera- 
tion, have not escaped the keen wit of the 
lively Persians. In fact, these men have 
abused their power; and, like the friars in 
Roman Catholic countries, are the subjects 
of secret ridicule and invective, though 
openly of reverence and homage. 

“ Nothing can be lower than the character of 





these people ; their hypocrisy, profligacy, and 
want of principle, are the subject of stories, 
epigrams, and proverbs without end. ‘Take 
care,’ says one adage, ‘ of the face of a woman 
and the heels of a mule; but with a mollah be 
on your guard at all points.’—‘ To hate like a 
mollah,’ and ‘ to cheat like a mollah,’ are sayings 
of equal frequency in the mouth of a Persian. 

“ The Seyeds or descendants of the Prophet, 
notwithstanding their origin, deservedly share 
in this obloquy; and should one of them have 
become a hajji,—that is, have made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca,—his reputation as a rogue is 
fully established. The cerrectness of this severe 
remark is illustrated by innumerable stories. 
One of these relates, that a man having bought 
a fine-looking bunch of grapes from a person 
who sat behind a window, paid his money and 
laid hold of the end to pull it towards him; 
but every one of the grapes, which had been 
artificially fastened on, fell in the inside, leaving 
him nothing but the bare stalk. ‘Oh seyed! 
oh mollah! oh hajji!’ exclaimed the disappoint- 
ed purchaser. ‘ You know me, then?’ said the 
seller, opening his door and coming out. ‘I 
never saw you in my life before,’ returned the 
other; ‘but I was quite convinced that no one 
could have played me such a trick who had not 
a right to all these holy titles.’ It is unneces- 
sary to add, that cazees and other officers con- 
nected with the law come in for their full portion 
of satirical abuse, and not without cause. Every 
popular tale is full of their corrupt and shame- 
less venality.” 

The description of the ceremonies used at 
a Persian marriage, will probably interest 
most of our fair readers :— 

“ Perhaps an account of a marriage in middle 
life, as it actually occurred, may explain the 
nature of the ceremonies better than any dry 
detail. As the men’ (the bridegroom in this 
instance was a widower of advanced age) have 
seldom an opportunity of choosing a wife by 
sight, they are forced to employ some female 
friend to select a suitable partner; and to her 
they must trust for all that appertains to mental 
or personal charms. The choice being made, 
and the gentleman satistied, he sends a formal 
proposal, together with a present of sweetmeats, 
to the lady; both of which, it is previously 
understood, will be accepted. This point being 
gained, he next forwards an assortment of fine 
clothes, shawls and handkerchiefs, bedclothes, 
and bedding, looking-glasses, glass and china 
ware, bathing and cooking apparatus, henna for 
her hands, sugar and comfits; in short, a com- 
plete domestic outfit: all of which, it is under- 
stood, the bride’s family will double and return 
to the future husband. A day is then fixed for 
fetching home the bride; when a crowd of 
people collect at both houses,—the gentlemen 
at the bridegroom’s, the ladies at that of the 
bride. The latter next proceed to complete the 
duties of their office, by conducting the young 
lady to the bath, where, after a thorough ablu- 
tion, she is decked in her finest attire. As soon 
as it is dark the bridegroom's party proceed to 
bring her to her new habitation; and much dis- 
cussion sometimes arises at this stage of the 
business, as to the number of lanterns, of fid- 
dlers, and guests, that are to marshal the pro- 
cession. 

“On reaching the bride’s house, it is usual 
before she mounts, to wrap her in a shawl pro- 
vided by the husband. This, again, is often a 
point of dispute: on the present occasion, the 
lady’s friends objected to the indifferent quality 
of the shawl; those of the gentleman’s party, 
on the other hand, swore that it was excellent. 
Neither would give in,—the guests were all 
waiting, and the affair assumed a serious as- 
pect, when one of the visiters stept forward, and 
volunteered his own. It was accepted, and the 
cavalcade proceeded,—the bride being accom- 








panied by a great number of persons, and at- 
tended by a boy bearing a looking-glass. At 
intervals on the road bridges are made in the 
following manner for her to step over:—Gen- 
tlemen of the husband’s party are called upon 
by name, and must place themselves on their 
hands and knees on the ground before her 
horse; and the choice generally falling on cor- 
pulent or awkward individuals, much mirth is 
excited. In this way the party proceeds, with 
fiddling, drums beating, tambourines playing, 
and lanterns flourishing, till they meet the 
bridegroom, who comes to a certain distance in 
advance,—and this distance is the subject of 
another very serious discussion. As soon as he 
sees his lady, he throws an orange or some other 
fruit at her with all his force, and off he goes 
towards his house. This is the signal for a 
general scamper after him, and whosoever can 
catch him is entitled to his horse and clothes, 
or aransom in lieu of them. When -the bride 
arrives at the door, a man of either party jumps 
up behind her, and, seizing her by the waist, 
carries her within. Should this be done by one 
of the bridegroom’s attendants, it is an omen of 
his maintaining in future a due authority over 
his wife; but on the contrary, should one of 
her friends succeed in performing the duty, 
—and it is always the subject of a sharp con- 
test,—it augurs that she will in future ‘keep 
her own side of the house.’ Another effort at 
ensuring the continuance of his own supremacy 
is often made by the gentleman, who, on reach- 
ing his domicile after throwing the orange, takes 
a station over the portal, that the lady on enter- 
ing may pass under his feet, and thereby become 
subject to him; but if discovered in this un- 
gallant attempt, he is instantly pelted from his 


ost. 

a When, at length, she has passed into the 
room allotted for her reception, the husband 
makes his appearance, and a looking-glass is 
immediately held up in such a position as to 
reflect the face of his bride,whom he now for 
the first time sees unveiled. It is a critical and 
anxious moment, for it is that in which the 
fidelity of his agents is to be proved, and the 
charms of his beloved to be compared with those 
pictured by him in his ardent imagination; 
while the young ladies in attendance, as well as 
the gossipping old ones, are eager to catch the 
first glimpse, and communicate to all the world 
their opinion of her claims to beauty. After this, 
the bridegroom takes a bit of sugar-candy, and, 
biting it into two halves, eats one himself, and 
presents the other to his bride: on the present 
occasion he had no teeth to bite with, and so 
he broke the sugar with his fingers; which 
offended the young woman so much that she 
cast her portion away. He then takes her 
stockings, throws one over his left shoulder, 
places the other under his right foot, and orders 
all the spectators to withdraw. They retire 
accordingly, and the happy couple are left 
alone.” 

An account of the Afghans is added as an 
appendix: Mr. Fraser has furnished some 
curious particulars of the Afghan tribes, de- 
rived from original sources of information ; 
but he has said nothing of the almost repub- 
lican constitution established by Dost Moham- 
med Khan, and the rapid advance of the 
city Cabul, both in commerce and civiliza- 
tion. As the journals of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society are rare, he is, perhaps, not aware 
that Dr. Gerard’s Letters from Afghanistan 
were published in that periodical. We shall 
not now enter into the subject ; ere long, we 
trust that the publication of Lieutenant 
Burnes’s Travels will give to Europe more 
information respecting the state of central 
Asia than it has obtained since the days of 
Marco Polo. 
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The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany ; 
Valombrosa, Camaldoli, Laverna: a Poem, 
with Historical and Legendary Notices. 
By the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Bury. 
Illustrated by engravings of the scenery, 
from original drawings by the late Rev. 
Edward Bury. London: Asean 

Ov opening this very royal looking volume, we 

paused over its introductory pages for a few 

moments, when the wisdom of the proposal 
once so eloquently urged in the Quarterly 

Review, flashed on our minds—namely, that 

a sort of Protestant Nunnery should be esta- 

blished, into which ladies, when adverse for- 

tune came, or they were bereaved of husbands, 
or fathers, or friends, might retire, and so 
secure to themselves society, with the comforts 
and elegancies of polished life, to which they 
had been accustomed. An establishment of 
this kind would be a beneficial one: our 
reasons for recommending it, may be found 
in one of the first pages of this work. Lady 
Charlotte Campbell obeying the feelings of her 
heart, instead of allying herself to one “ born 
in the purple’’—the lord of vales and moun- 
tains—married Mr. Bury, a gentleman every 
way worthy of her affection, who had talent, 
too, of which this volume is a witness; but he 
did not rise to riches or to honours in the 
church, and died far from opulent. To this 
sad bereavement, Lady Charlotte touchingly 
alludes in the preface. “ In apology for the long 
delay of the publication of this poem, it may 
be allowable to state, that its postponement 
has been occasioned by the deepest affliction 
that could befall its authoress; namely, the 
loss of him to whom the work is indebted for 
its brightest ornament in the graphic illustra- 
tion of its subject—of him, whose unrivalled 
talent and judgment would have guided and 
directed its progress, and who would have 
shared in the satisfaction of its completion. 

The desolating reverse of such a happy pro- 

spect, will plead in excuse for this testimony 

of love re respect for the memory of the 
best of husbands, from his fond and mourn- 
ing widow.” 

The work is in its nature descriptive; the 
pen has called in the aid of the pencil, to give 
a visible shape and hue to its bodiless deli- 
neations. Lady Charlotte, and her husband, 
visited, in quest of health, Valombrosa, Ca- 
maldoli, and Laverna, and united their talents 
to transfer to these pages the varied beauties 
of Tuscan landscape. The verse is, in gene- 
ral, harmonious and elegant ; and the scenes 
have sometimes force, and are generally 
faithful. We are not, however, roused, as 
we read, by towering thoughts or robust 
expressions; nor are we hurried uncon- 
sciously away by impetuosity of diction: 
neither do we stop to marvel much over the 
air and fire of the landscapes: all is calm 
and tranquil, and sometimes lovely. ‘The 
muse of Lady Charlotte has little passion, it 
is true, but then she is not without grace, 
and moves, in her own way, with elegance 
and ease, and treats us to a strain, smooth, 
sweet, and melodious, 

When the first thought of Valombrosa 


comes over her, she remembers that Milton | 


had sung of its loveliness before, and she 
asks: 


How shall I then the venturous height essay ? 
How dare to tread upon such hallowed ground ? 
May not a streamlet sparkle on its way, 
Although the ocean, with its puissant sound, 
Proclaims a proud pre-eminence around 2 


May not a flow’ret decorate the plain, 
Because the cedar’s branch doth more astound 2? 
Ah! never will a noble heart disdain 

The frailest, tenderest link in feeling’s magic chain. 
There’s not a gentle mind, that loves to claim 
Kindred with feeling, fancy, poesy, 
Who hath not heard of Valombrosa’s name,— 
Which falls upon the ear harmoniously, 
And seems, by charter’d privilege, to be 
A shrine where, second to religious rite, 
Imagination’s vot’ries willingly 
Pay aglad homage of intense delight, 

While — their brows her varied wreaths they fondly 

dight. 


At Florence, she pauses at the Ponte della 
Trinita, looks around, and says very beauti- 
fully— 


A spell of sweet endearment in the place 
Twines round the souls of those who sojourn there : 
It has a wooing charm, serene in grace, 
Like dame, who gracefully the garb doth wear 
Of matron quiet and domestic care ; 
A gentle dignity, a placid smile, 
A chastened loveliness, withouten glare, 
‘That can the troubled soul from self beguile, 
Bid a of peace return, aud memory sleep the 
while. 


Sterner visions arise : she delineates them 
with considerable skill and feeling :— 


Foremost ’mid those who here high exploits wrought, 
Thirsting for blood, the Amidei rise, 

See, Ponte Vecchio’s curious form hath brought 

‘The white steed and its lord before mine eyes; 
‘There still, methinks his bleeding body lies, 

The prey of vengeance for his forfeit vow ; 

There still the object of his perjuries 

Laments, too late, her fatal rage, | trow; 

Even woman’s jealousy to death, perchance, may bow. 
And she, who loved him—whom he loved—for her 
The sun is rayless, and the morn is flown ; 

The light of life is darkened—not a stir 

In her stopped pulse gives anguish power to moan— 
All sense, e’en sense of grief, seems turned to stone, 
And happy were it could it ne'er return ; 

But sad existence, burthensome and lone, 

Flings a dull current from its chilling urn :— 

Again she wakes, she breathes, again her heartstrings 

burn. 

The thoughts of Lady Charlotte are very 
naturally led from history to painting: this 
reminds her of her namesake’s Ode to that 
noble art, and she turns the stream of song 
upon him :— 

Bard of my country! clansman of my race! 

How proudly do I call thee one of mine ! 

Perchance thou wilt not deem it a disgrace 

‘Though with my verse thy name | should entwine ; 

It is not writ in borrowed wreath to shine, 

Or catch reflected ray from light of fame ; 

But a strong feeling 1 may scarce define, 

Of Scotia’s pride, and friendship’s mingled flame, 
Within my bosom glows while writing Campbell's name. 

When it is the pleasure of the authoress 
to glance from Tuscany to the mountains of 
Scotland, we feel something like vital warmth 
in her musings: the following passage is a 
very pretty one; some of the lines are, at 
once, original in thought, and happy in ex- 
pression : they have the air of Inverary about 
them :— 

Oft have I roved midst tangled brake, 

And watched the feathery fern leaves shake, 

What time the moor fowl’s russet wing 

From covert like itself would spring: 

When e’en the speckled roebuck stood 

Peeping, unscared, from forth the wood ; 

And not a zephyr rose to sweep 

The glassy surface of the deep: 

But yet some unseen magic bore 

The salt scent of the distant shore, 

Which, mingling with the heatl-flower’s bell, 

Flung out a wild delicious smell. 

lf Fate my pilgrim footsteps lead 

The earth’s remotest verge to tread, 

Should that wild fragrance greet my sense, 

It will a powerful spell dispense, 

Recalling Memory to her throne, 

And tell of hours and scenes long flown. 





From the description of Camaldoli, we 
shall extract a stanza or two. This convent 
was established by St. Romualdo in a valley 
| of the Apennines, and became celebrated for 
| sanctity and austerity. It seems to have been 
| little to the liking of Lady Charlotte, for thus 
| she takes up her song against it, softening, 

however, as she sings :— 





It was a shrine of fearful worship—there 

Silence and Solitude, with Sorrow dwelt, 

For heaven was opened by the keys of care, 

While zeal mistaken, cruel penance dealt ; 

Still it was adoration, deeply felt; 

And who shall dare, presumptuously, to say, 

In vain they bowed the heart, and wept, and knelt? 

We know but little—darkling is our way— 
Children of doubt and woe, the heirs of swift decay. 

She muses by the hanging woods and 
mountain streams of this solitary place till 
the gloom departs, and cheerfulness descends: 
the following is in a kindlier mood :— 


Yes! there are dreams of such exalted kind 

Engendered in this valley’s lone retreat, 

That much I pity those, in dulness blind, 

Whose ruder souls to taste them are unmeet. 

How the mind sars above what earth calls great, 

While musing pensively these scenes among, 

Weaving the rhymes sonorous streams repeat, 

And as swift shadows ‘cross my path are flung, 
Their varied aspect mark, not slighted, nor unsung. 

The Muse next moves on to Laverna, harp 
in hand. 

The strains of Lady Charlotte Bury are of 
a mournful hue: sorrow for her husband's 
loss may account for this, but the receding of 
“ fortune’s fickle tide’”’ has doubtless had an 
influence. We write this with sympathizing 
sincerity, and from no desire to disturb do- 
mestic sorrow, or pry into the privacies of 
life. The book is an elegant one, and will 
justify, both by its verse and engravings, ex- 
tensive patronage. 








Deontology; or, the Science of Morality. 
From the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham; ar- 
ranged and edited by Dr. Bowring. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 

Tuoven Bentham was not the inventor of 

the Utilitarian Philosophy, he was the first 

to form it into an orderly system, to pursue 
it to its remotest consequences, and examine 
it in all its relations to the purposes of life. 

He shrunk from no difficulty; he courted 

inquiry ; and so far was he from slurring 

over an apparent objection to his theory, that 
he has put forth for consideration more ar- 
guments against Utilitarianism, than are to 
be found in all the writings of his adversaries. 

On the truth or falsehood of his theory, it is 

not necessary to offer an opinion: ours is a 

critical, not a philosophical chair; our duty 

is fulfilled when we say that the theory is 
clearly stated, candidly scrutinized, and ably 
supported, and that any ordinary reader is 
competent to judge of its cogency. Simpli- 
city of style was not one of Bentham’s merits; 
the editor, therefore, deserves credit for the 
ease and elegance manifest in these volumes. 

Dr. Bowring has ably interpreted his friend, 

and has thus done good service to his me- 

mory, and to the moral system that he ad- 
vocated. The gist of that system is contained 
in the following sentence :— 

“Vice may be defined to be a miscalculation 
of chances; a mistake in estimating the value 
of pleasures and pains. It is false moral arith- 
metic; and there is the consolation of knowing, 
that, by the application of a right standard, there 
are few moral questions which may not be re- 
solved with an accuracy and certainty, not far 
removed from mathematical demonstration.” 

The examination of the virtues and vices 
on this hypothesis, however erroneous the 
final result may be, must of necessity lead a 
man of acute mind to the discovery of several 
important truths, and the detection of many 
popular errors. We shall quote a few of the 
observations to which Bentham was led in 
the course of his investigations, selecting 
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those that have least necessary connexion 
with the Utilitarian or any other theory. 
Gratitude and Ingratitude.—* It was the sign 
of acertain degree of advancement in morality, 
to think of making ingratitude a crime; but it 
was the sign of an era but little advanced in 
wisdom not to see that it was impracticable to 
designate it as a crime upon all occasions. How 
long and intricate an account must it not often 


be necessary to take between two persons who | 


have lived much together, before it can be 
known, in point of good offices, which of them is 
the debtor? The fortunes, the necessities of each 
must be known. The most generous, the most 
worthy, would always stand the worst chance. 
The most crafty, the least sincere, would be sure 
to gain the cause. What he gave, he would give 
before witnesses; what he received he would 
receive in secret. There would soon be no such 
thing, as either generosity on the one hand, or 
gratitude on the other.” 

Generosity. —“ Generosity without the guid- 
ance of prudence or benevolence, is vice and 
folly. He who gives away all that he has to 
another, who wants it less than himself, and thus 
confers less pleasure than he sacrifices, does a 
very generous, but a very foclish act.” 

Habits. —“ Like flakes of snow that fall un- 
perceived upon the earth, the seemingly unim- 
portant actions of life succeed each other. As 
the snow gathers together, so are our habits 
formed. No single flake, that is added to the pile, 
produces a sensible change; no single action 
creates, however it may exhibit man’s character : 
but as the tempest hurls the avalanche down 
the mountain, and overwhelms the inhabitant 
and his habitation, so passion acting upon the 
elements of mischief, which pernicious habits 
have brought together by imperceptible accu- 
mulation, may overthrow the edifice of truth 
and virtue.” 

Authority of ancient Philosophers.—“ A man 
thinks not so highly of Plato as he deserves. 
What is the consequence? Nothing. A man 
thinks more highly of Plato than he deserves ? 
What is the consequence? He goes and reads 
him. He tortures his brain to find meaning 
where there isnone. He moves heaven and earth 
to understand a writer, who did not understand 
himself; and he crawls out of that mass of cru- 
dities, with a spirit broken by disappointment 
and humiliation. He has learned that false- 
hood is truth, and nonsense sublimity. 

Kind Language.—“ Touse kind language costs 
nothing at all; unkind, costs always more or 
less; oftentimes more to him who employs it 
than even to those to whom it is addressed. But 
every man is bound to anticipate that unkind 
language will produce the fruits of unkindness, 
that is, suffering, in the bosom of others.” 

We regard this publication as a valuable 
contribution to moral science; but we are 
bound to express our regret, that, inthe second 
volume, the author has entered too much into 
minute detail, and applied his system to par- 
ticulars whose mention is unnecessary, and 
may by some be deemed offensive. 





Travels in America. By George Fibbleton, Esq. 
ex-barber to his Majesty the King of Great 
Britain. New York: Pearson; London, 
Kennett. 


Two hundred pages of nonsense are beyond a 
joke. The idea was a good one—but the writer 
wanted wit and humour to carry him pleasantly 
through so long a journey. Ofcourse the work is 
askiton the Trollopes, Halls, Fidlers, and other 
English travellers, who have described the States 
so little to the satisfaction of the natives. A 
few of the notes and memorandums of George 
Fibbleton, Esq. may entertain the readers—and 
we shall begin with the beginning. 





“ As we came into the American waters, we 
saw flocks of gulls flying and screaming around 
us. But they were poor starved creatures, and 
no more like the English gulls than a heron is 
like a goose. I could not help remarking the 
difference to a Yankee passenger on board. 
Said I, ‘ What contemptible gulls you have in 
this country. They're not at all to be compared 
with our English ones.’ 

“Very true,’ said he, ‘You have unques- 
tionably the greatest gulls in the world.’ * * * 

“1 noticed large schools of porpuses—called 
by the Americans papooses—sporting about the 
ship. ‘They were, however, quite different from 
our English porpuses, both in shape and size, 
as well as colour. They were pea-green, striped 
with yellow; and had their tails very awkwardly 
joined tothe rear of their bodies. * * * 

* But what I could not help noticing in par- 
ticular, was, the motion of these porpuses, so 
different from those | had been accustomed to 
see in the waters of England. They seemed to 
be turning summersets; for every time they 
came to the surface of the water, they very un- 
civilly threw tdeir tails over their backs, and 
then disappeared in a moment. So they kept 
sporting round on all sides of us; and I thought 
they several times manifested a particular curio- 
sity to see who was aboard the ship; and that 


| setting 


they once or twice, in an especial manner, fixed | 


their eyes upon me. I did not so much wonder 
at this, considering the high official station I 
had so lately held under His Majesty ; and con- 
sidering likewise that these poor porpuses, in 
all probability, had never before seen any Eu- 
ropeans of much note. But T could not for the 
life of me, forgive that rude behaviour I have 
before mentioned, and which, after gazing at 
me, they never failed to exhibit, just as they 
plunged again into the briny deep.” 

“ At the Narrows, there are one or two forts, 
so called. * * * Besides these forts, there are 
two or three others, very near the city. One of 
these is named Fort Columbus, in honour of the 
builder, a famous Englishman, who, in the thir- 
teenth century, discovered New York. He was 
seized and put in chains by the Yankees, who, 
having headed him up in a hogshead of molasses, 
sent him home again to his own country.” 

“The city of New York, which is a place of 
some little commerce, is situated at the mouth 
of the Hudson’s Bay River—sometimes called 
the North River. * * * From the aboriginal 
founders, the city was at length taken by the 
Dutch.* * * From the Dutch the city fell into 
the hands of the Yankees; from whom it was 
taken by the English in the revolutionary war ; 
and who finally ceded it tothe Americans, at the 
peace of ’83. * * * To the east of New York 
is the Island of Brook-line, which supplies the 
city with butter, poultry, sweet potatoes, and 
other vegetables. But the best sweet potatoes, 
as I am credibly informed, are, after all, brought 
from Canada. The States, in fact, are more or 
less dependent upon the British provinces for 
every thing of any value. To be sure they 
raise wheat in considerable quantities, such as 
it is. But it is merely fit for horses—the only 
good wheat bread in the country being made of 
English flour.” 

“The population of New York consists of 
Dutch, Yankees, Niggers and Indians. ‘The 
latter, who emigrated to this place, partly from 
the East, and partly from the West Indies, 
generally go armed with tomahawks, and get 
their living by plundering the blacks and whites, 
The police have made some forcible attempts to 
put them down: and a severe battle was fought, 
while I was there, between the Indians, under 
the command of the famous chief Black Hawk ; 
and the whites and niggers, under the command 
of Old Hays, as the field marshal is called.” 

“ The principal town, after passing the High- 
lands of the Hudson, is called Hide Park. ‘The 





name is derived from the circumstance of the 
people formerly driving an extensive trade in 
the hides of the poor Indians. They were 
stripped off whole: and being afterwards cut 
in two transversely just above the hips, the 
lower parts were turned into leather breeches, 
which required no seams, nor indeed any other 
tailor’s work except making a few button-holes, 
on the buttons, and the like. These 
leather breeches were very much worn by the 
people of this country a few years ago, and thus 
held out a strong temptation for the white people 
to hunt the Indians, which they did for the sake 
of their skins, until nearly the whole race were 
exterminated. 

“Finding that this mode of obtaining the 
skins was like cutting down the oak in order to 
get the acorns, the cunning Yankees at last 
hit upon the plan of skinning them alive, in ex- 
pectation that the skin would grow again, and 
that thus they might take the spoils as often as 
once a year. The first experiment they made 
was with a famous chief of the One-eyed tribe. 
They first got him drunk, and then commenced 
skinning, thinking that he would not be likely 
to come to himself until his hide was completely 
off. In this however, they found themselves 
mistaken; for they had scarcely got him stripped 
down to the waist, when being aroused by the 
excessive smart, he sprang upon his butchers, 
and before they had time to make their escape, 
he had tomahawked and scalped twenty-one. 
He afterwards got well; but the upper part of 
his body, in consequence of having been skinned, 
always retained a red appearance, from which 
circumstance he received the name of Rep 
JACKET.” 

These are the best bits in the volume. 





Heeren'’s Manual of the Political State Sys- 
tem of Europe and its Colonies, Oxford : 
Talboys. 

Mr. Talboys is entitled to our best thanks for 

his translations of Heeren’s works; there 

may be more entertaining historians, writers 
with greater command of imagery and illus- 
tration, but, in scrupulous fidelity, in sound 
judgment, and in clear reasoning, the Got- 
tingen professor is second to none. His 
design in the volumes before us, is to give a 
connected view of the political and colonial 
system of Europe, from the time that the 
relations of the European States were formed 
into a system, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, to the re-establishment of 
the States-system, consequent upon the fall 
of Napoleon. A subject requiring more ex- 
tensive views, and at the same time more 
minute details, can scarcely be mentioned : 
while, on the one hand, we find general ideas 
operating successively in producing almost 
a uniform system of action ; on the other, we 
find what may be termed, the generation or 
alteration of these ideas linked with a number 
of events, severally of little importance, but 
collectively sufficient to operate a moral re- 
volution. Heeren brought to the task a philo- 
sophic mind, accustomed to trace the latent 
springs of action; fortunately, his labours 
were first directed to ancient history, where 
there is little room for the exercise of passion 
or prejudice, and he thus accustomed himself 
to regard facts as a chemist does experiments, 
that is, as the premises from which truth is to 
be deduced, not as the arguments by which 

a theory is to be supported. His work is a 

perfect whole ; every part of itis joined and 

dovetailed together, as the events themselves 
really were; and an extract would give no 
adequate notion of its merits, It is the best 
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history of modern Europe that has yet ap- 
peared, and it is likely long to remain with- 
out a rival. We regret to learn that the 
illustrious author is beginning to feel the in- 
firmities of age, and that this is probably the 
last work to be expected from his hands. 
Few writers have done more good in their 
generation—few have reaped a richer harvest 
of fame; for England, France, and America, 
have paid as great homage to the genius of 
Heeren as his native Germany. 





The Monthly Journal of Medico-Chirurgical Know- 
ledge. London. 
We have received the first number of this 
new periodical, devoted to the sciences con- 
nected with the healing art, and edited by 
Doctors Trousseau, Lebaudy and Gouraud. 
The object or this new journal, is thus stated in 
a very well written introductory address, by Dr. 
Gouraud. ‘In creating a new periodical, our 
main object was to seek a remedy, if any such 
there be, to the medical individualism so pre- 
valent now-a-days; and to unite, by one com- 
mon bond of union, all those who devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of the same science, and 
who everywhere appear so anxious to contri- 
bute to its progress, and increase its wealth. 
With this view the Journal is published in 
French, English, German, and Italian, and 
notices given of the principal medical works 
that appear, in each of these languages.”” This 
promises to be an interesting feature in the 
work, but, as far as the practice recommended in 
it goes, we feel no hesitation in saying at once, 
it will never do for English schools of medicine. 
It is too much of the dilatory, expectant kind— 
that kind which certainly never kills a patient, 
but only lets him die. This is strongly exempli- 
fied in the very first case related, a case in which 
croup was allowed to run so far that tracheotomy 
became necessary. The operation was ¢olerably 
well performed: but it would, in all probability, 
not have been required had the treatment of the 
physician first called in, been at all vigorous. A 
mustard footbath, and a few leeches to a remote 
part of the body, for a child of six years old, 
affected with acute laryngitis, were remedies 
perfectly contemptible: had the practitioner 
known more of Cheyne, and less of Sydenham, 
whose precepts he professes to admire and obey, 
he might have saved himself so troublesome, 
and his patient so dangerous an experiment. 
The translation of the review into English is 
made by a person who understands our language 
grammatically, but cannot write it idiomatically. 
The consequence of this will be, that the work 
can never acquire any popularity amongst us. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
TO WORDSWORTH. 
TuoseE who have laid the harp aside 
And turn’d to idler things, 
From very restlessness have tried 
The loose and dusty strings; 
And, catching back some favourite strain, 
Ran with it o’er the chords again. 


But Memory is not a Muse, 
O Wordsworth !—though ’tis said 
They all descend from her, and use 
To haunt her fountain-head : 
That other men should work for me 
In the rich mines of Poesie, 


Pleases me better than the toil, 

Of smoothing under hardened hand, 
With attic emery and oil, 

The shining point for Wisdom’s wand ; 
Like those thou temperest ’mid the rills 
Descending from thy native hills. 





Without his governance, in vain 
Manhood is strong, and youth is bold. 
If oftentimes the o’er-piled strain 
Clogs in the furnace, and grows cold, 
Beneath his pinions deep and frore, 
And swells, and melts, and flows no more, 


That is because the heat beneath, 
Pants in its cavern poorly fed. 
Life springs not from the couch of Death, 
Nor Muse nor Grace can raise the dead; 
Unturn’d then let the mass remain, 
Intractable to sun or rain. 


A marsh, where only flat leaves lie, 
And showing but the broken sky, 
Too surely is the sweetest lay 

That wins the ear and wastes the day; 
Where youthful Fancy pouts alone, 
And lets not Wisdom touch her zone. 
He who would build his fame up high, 
The rule and plummet must apply, 
Nor say—I’ll do what I have plann’d, 
Before he try if loam or sand 

Be still remaining in the place 
Delved for each polish’d pillar’s base. 
With skilful eye and fit device, 

Thou raisest every edifice : 

Whether in sheltered vale it stand, 
Or overlook the Dardan strand, 
Amid those cypresses that mourn 
Laodamia’s love forlorn. 


We both have run o’er half the space 
Bounded for mortals’ earthly race; 

We both have crossed life’s fervid line, 
And other stars before us shine. 

May they be bright and prosperous 

As those that have been stars for us! 
Our course by Milton’s light was sped, 
And Shakspeare shining overhead : 
Chatting on deck was Dryden too, 
The Bacon of the rhyming crew; 
None ever crost our mystic sea, 

More richly stored with thought than he; 
Tho’ never tender nor sublime, 

He struggles with and conquers Time. 
To learn my lore on Chaucer's knee, 
I’ve left much prouder company. 
Thee, gentle Spenser fondly led ; 

But me he mostly sent to bed. 


I wish them every joy above 

That highly blessed spirits prove, 

Save one—and that too shall be theirs, 

But after many rolling years, 

When ’mid their light, thy light appears. 
W.S. Lanpor. 





MR. EDWARD UPHAM. 


We have to announce the decease, at Bath, 
on the 24th ult., of Mr. Eowarp Upnay, author 
of a * History of Buddhism,’ published in 1829, 
containing many curious illustrations of that 
faith from original drawings, procured in Ceylon, 
by Sir Alexander Johnston ; and the editor, more 
recently, of translations of the three principal 
Buddhist Histories of Ceylon, and various tracts 
connected with the same subject, of which a no- 
tice was inserted in the dtheneum.+ Mr. Upham 
was also the author of two novels on Oriental 
subjects, published anonymously ——* Rameses,’ 
an Egyptian tale, in three volumes, which ap- 
peared in 1824, and * Karmath,’ an Arabian 
tale, in one volume, brought out in 1827 ; be- 
sides which, he contributed various papers to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and other periodicals, and 
a concise * History of Turkey,’ in Constable's 
Miscellany. 


derable research, but it is, unfortunately, written 


in a style so turgid and diffuse, as to have pre- | 


vented its general circulation: the subject is in 





+ No, 285, April 13, 1833, 


itself interesting, and the notes appended to each 
volume are curious and valuable. * Karmath’ 
is written in an easier and more agreeable man. 
ner, and it would seem that a continuation of 
it had been purposed by the author; but this 
intention was abandoned for that of publishing 
another work of the same class, embodying, in a 
tale of fiction, some traits of the more prevalent 
superstitions of the East. Circumstances, how. 
ever, having directed his attention to the history 
and nature of Buddhism, as existing in the island 
of Ceylon, he undertook the works before men. 
tioned, and, although unacquainted with the 
language in which the originals were written, 
his industry and perseverance enabled him to 
place these documents before the world in aclear 
and satisfactory manner. To him, indeed, and 
to the distinguished individual who placed these 
remarkable records in his hands, Oriental Lite. 
rature is much indebted, for the light they throw 
on the character and principles of the native 
sovereigns of that fair and beautiful territory, 
on their systems of law and government, and on 
the condition of the people subjected to their au- 
thority,—matters which were previously involved 
in obscurity, and would probably have remained 
so much longer, but for the zeal and enterprise 
of Mr. Upham. 

Mr. Upham began life asa bookseller in Exeter, 
and was for many years one of the most eminent 
of that city. He became a member of the cor- 
poration, and attained the highest civic honours, 
It has been related of him, that when officiating 
during his mayoralty on the bench, with the 
learned judges of the cireuit, he displayed in 
conversation so much erudition as to excite their 
astonishment, which was not abated on finding 
that he was a bookseller. Having accumulated 
what he considered a sufficient property, he re- 
tired many years ago from business, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to his favourite pursuits. 

It is a matter of deep regret to all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, that his literary 
exertions should have been trammeliled and 
weakened by severe mental and corporeal suf- 
ferings for many years. Calm and placid in his 
demeanour, cheerful in the company of those he 
esteemed, possessed of high moral rectitude and 
genuine philanthropy, he was respected while 
living, and will now be regretted. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue friends of Dr. Babington have resolved to 
erect a public statue to his memory, and have 
subscribed 1,300/. for that purpose. To ensure a 
tine and characteristic work, competition has 
been resorted to, and many sculptors have been 
named —with Baily, Westmacott, Behnes, 
| Campbell, Lough, among them—who are now 
| preparing models against the day of examina- 
tion. We hope the committee of management 
are men of taste and discernment; we have 
already but too many bad or middling monu- 
ments in St. Paul's; and we fear, too, that the 
subscription is not sufficient for a statue of the 
proportions required for the situation. 





The feelings of the country seem to be turning 
from taste to utility. Instead of statues to Wil- 
berforce, hospitals for the incurable or the blind 
are talked of; nay, some have seriously advised 
to lay out the money on Wilberforce rail-roads 
and Wilberforce steam-carriages. Five hundred 
pounds are proposed for a monument to the 
great slave-emancipator in Westminster Abbey: 
when the church fees are paid, there will be 
money enough to purchase a slab, or some such 


the black marble slab which lay over the grave 
of Cowley, in the Poet*s Corner? 

Wilkie is painting a picture called ‘ The Po- 
| lish Exiles.’ Poetry has tried to save or restore 
| Poland in vain; and, much as we admire paint- 


; aoa : . . | thing ;—and, talking of slabs, what is become of 
His * Rameses’ is a work which evinces consi- 
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ing, and acknowledge its powers, we are afraid it 
will not drive the Russian Destroyer from his 
prey. 

A second series of the ‘ Naval Sketch Book’ is 
forthwith to appear. It was not probable that 
the gallant officer would have been so long, and 
in such stirring times, on the Douro, and have 
found all barren. 

We were heartily glad to hear, the other day, 
something more than a rumour of a German 
Opera during the months of May and June. If 
we had not our own personal feelings on the 
matter, we should rejoice in the continuance of 
so valuable a lesson to our English musicians 
and managers, as their performances have hi- 
therto been. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 23.—F. Bailly, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
An appendix to Professor Daubeny’s paper on 
Thermal Springs was read. The Professor 
stated, that an analysis of the gases evolved by 
two hot springs, which gushed from the rocks 
under Clifton, confirmed the views he had al- 
ready developed in his paper on the Bath springs. 


The conclusion of Dr. Faraday’s sixth series of | 


Electro-chemical experiments, and the com- 
mencement of the seventh, were read. The gene- 
ral outline of these communications is the same 
as that of the Professor’s lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution, and we, therefore, refer our 
readers to that report. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Jan. 15.—The Right Hon. Lord Bexley in 
the chair.—A_ paper was read by Mr. Wilkinson, 
*On the Colours used by the ancient Egyptians.’ 

The choice and arrangement of the hierogly- 
phies found on the ancient monuments of Egypt, 
were regulated, not only by the nature of the 
subject, but likewise by the harmonious effect of 
the colours. But, besides the hicroglyphie deli- 
neations, every part of the Egyptian buildings, 
from the roof and the walls, to the minutest 
article of furniture, or sculptured ornament, was 
coloured in a manner adapted to its purposes and 
situation. Striking evidences of the remarkable 
skill, elaborate care, and magnificent, if not pure 
taste, of the Egyptian artists, yet remain, espe- 
cially, in the Theban temples. 

Specimens of the principal colours employed, 
were exhibited by Mr. Wilkinson; these were 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, and white. The 
first two are both ochres; the blue and green 
are obtained from copper; the white is a very 
fine lime, and the remaining colour a lamp black. 

The Secretary read a * Memoir on the Authen- 
ticity of the Writings ascribed to Manetho,’ 
by T. C. Beke, Esq. 

Mr. Beke believes that he has discovered suf- 
ficient grounds for asserting that the Mizraim of 
Scripture is not the Egypt of profane history and 
of the present day, but the country to the east- 
ward of the Isthmus of Suez: if this conclusion 
be just, it follows that the references made in 
Manetho’s writings to the bondage and exodus 
of the Israelites, as connected with any of the 
monarchs of Egypt, but more especially with any 
who reigned in the Thebais, must be unfounded. 
Hence, he was led to doubt the authenticity of 
that historian; and abundant confirmation of 
his doubts, he conceives, may be drawn from those 
portions of his remains, which are found in the 
works of Josephus. Asa further and more direct 
proof, however, the writer brought forward a 
passage, alleged to be from Manetho’s history, 
on the authority of the Egyptian succession of 
the Chronographer Syncellus. The import of 
this passage is, that Susakim, King of Egypt, 
went against Jerusalem with an army of Ly- 
bians, CEthiopians, and Troglodytes, in the 


| reign of Rehoboam, King of Judah; and, 
| it being manifest, from the exact correspon- 
| dence of the passage, word for word, and 
letter for letter, with the Septuagint version 
of 2 Cron. xii. 2, 3, regarding the expedition 
of Shishak, with his army of Lubim, Sukkim, 
| and Cushites, that it is an interpolation, a suspi- 
cion arises, that the received history of Manetho, 
if not altogether apocryphal, has been extremely 


corrupted—probably by the Alexandrian Jews, | 


in order to make its testimony coincide with their 
own incorrect notions respecting Egyptian his- 
tory. As, however, whatever further proof Mr, 
3eke may have in reserve to support his theory, 
that which was the most prominently brought 

| forward in the present paper, rests upon this single 
| passage, his conclusions are weakened by the 
fact, that it does not appear to speak the lan- 
guage of Manetho, but is a note introduced by 
| Syncellus himself. This circumstance must have 
the effect of laying the writer open to refutation 
from some of the numerous members of the 


Royal Society of Literature, who are occupied | 


on those researches into the sculptured antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, which, in no small degree, depend 


on the reciprocal verification afforded by Mane. | 


tho’s record, and the celebrated hieroglyphic 
succession, 

Mr. Beke’s ingenious memoir concluded with 
announcing several other opinions, on points 
connected with Scripture Geography, widely dif- 
ferent from those which are currently received. 
a siteibiasiiaacatpaaipiin 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

| Jan. 27._W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—An abstract was read of the Journal of a 
Tour in the Himmaleh, performed in 1827, by 
Capt. Clement Johnson, 11th Dragoons. Having 
formed a party with two of the officers of his 
regiment, Captain Johnson left Cawnpore on 
the evening of the Ist of April; and after a 
journey in palanquins of about 350 miles, ar- 
rived at Hurdwar during the period of the great 


Hindoo fair, held there in the early part of 


April. The situation of Hurdwar is near 
where the united streams of the Bagerutty and 
Alacnunda,—forming what is called the Ganga, 
or river, (Ganges),—issue from the mountains 
into the plains. 
and the assembling of persons from the most 


underwood of yellow jasmine and rhododendrons, 
to stunted birch with barberries; and, at last, 
even the dwarf bamboo failed; only the gigantic 
pines, (Pinus Deodar,) already noticed, being 
seen springing from the snow, and extending on 
either side as far as the eye could reach. 

The hot springs of Jumnotri have been before 
described ; they have their source in a ledge of 
rock ten or twelve feet above the bed of the 
river, and fall into the stream, covering the rock 
with a sediment of variable colour, but chiefly 
yellow, and soft and spongy to the touch. Above 
this ledge the water forces its way through a cleft 
in a smoking jet of five or six feet in height, 
which has melted the snow to the distance of 
twenty or thirty yards. The Hindoo devotees 
bathe in a small basin, where the water of the 
river is mingled with that of the hot springs; 
after which they are marked on the forehead 
with the yellow sediment. 

Returning now to the southward, the travel- 
lers crossed the Jumna at Thaun, and proceeded 
by Goondeah to the Pabur; afterwards ascend- 
ing the ravine down which this river flows. In 
this route they had to contend with great diffi- 
culties ; ascending and descending mountainous 
defiles, and crossing and re-crossing the same 
rivers repeatedly, as the road offered fewer ob- 
structions on the one or the other side. They 
crossed the great snowy range of the Himmaleh, 
by the Brooan pass, 15,300 feet above the sea: 


| having previously witnessed a most splendid 


It is consequently held sacred ; | 


remote parts of India to perform their ablutions | 


| and devotions at it, led ultimately to the insti- 
tution of a fair, or mercantile meeting. Capt. 
Johnson considered, from what he saw and 
learned, that the usual estimate of the visitors at 
Hurdwar, one year with another, being two 


millions of souls, was rather below, than above | 


the true average. 

From Hurdwar the travellers proceeded up 
the valley of Deyrah, and across the successive 
ridges of low hills which here skirt the Himma- 


leh to Barahaut, whence, quitting the course of 


the Bagerutty, they crossed to Catnaur, on th 

Jumna. They thence proceeded up to Jum- 
notri, and visited the cclebrated hot springs, at 
an elevation of 10,840 feet, which are usually 
considered the sources of the Jumna ; and which, 
as such, terminated the researches in this direc- 
tion of Hodgson and Fraser. After traversing 
a field of snow, however, which completely cover- 
ed the stream for above a mile, the party again 


waterfall, where several streamlets unite, a few 
hundred feet below the line of the snow, and fall 
over a solid wall of rock, making two shoots 
down to the bed of the Pabur. The first shoot 
is the longest. For some distance the water 
leaps in a tolerably compact mass, but afterwards 
separates into white foam ; and lower down even 
this disappears, being so much broken and dissi- 
pated before it reaches the ledge on which it is 
again collected, as not to be seen at the distance 
of halfa mile. It then runs in a short foaming 
channel till it makes another shoot to the 
Pabur. The total fall is above 1,500 feet. 

The party next descended to the valley of the 
Sutlej, which they reached and crossed at Pooari, 
a beautiful village situate in a recess of the 
mountains, imbedded in a forest of apricot, peach, 
vine, and walnut trees, and rendered still more 
beautiful by the force of contrast with all around 
it. Fifty, out of seventy followers, whom they 


| had with them, here deserted them, so unwilling 


were they to proceed in the dangerous paths 
along which they were led. The Sutlej is here 
$0 yards wide, deep, and uninterrupted by rocks, 
but flowing strongly, and dotted with whirlpools, 
The country on the right branch is called Kura- 
wur by the natives; Budh Mooluk by their op- 
posite neighbours. It is on the confines, though 
not a province of Thibet. The first Yak was 


| here met with; but in advancing they became 


| common. 
| the inhabitants on trellises, along the face of the 


caught it in the ravine higher up, and traced it | 


to an elevation of 11,200 feet, when they were 
finally stopped by arriving at an amphitheatre 
of about three acres in extent, at the further end 
of which was a bare cliff forty fect high, and over 
it fell a small streamlet, apparently given birth to 
by the melting of the snows above. The moun- 
tains ascended beyond this to the height, appa- 
rently, of 4,000 feet ; and pine trees were flourish- 
ing in forests, amid the snow, on their sides, for 
about half that distance. The vegetation up the 
ravine had changed from hollies (growing to the 


| size of a forest tree), oaks, and hazels, with an 


The vines were carefully trained by 


rocks, near the river; above, were plantations of 
corn: higher, and ascending perhaps half the 
height of mountain visible, were interminable 
pine forests, which were uniformly crowned with 
the “ diadem of snow.” The height of the river 
above the sea, at this point, is about 6,000 feet. 
Proceeding to the northward, and still ascend. 
ing, they met with traders in salt, coming south; 
sheep and goats were their beasts of burthen ; 
and they carried salt or iron in saddle-bags to 
exchange for corn. Above 3,000 feet above the 
river, or 9,000 above the sea, they passed the 
city of _Kanun, a considerable place, situate on 
a fine table land, and surrounded by a rich cul- 
tivation. The houses are flat-roofed, and clus- 
tered together, some of them seven or eight 
stories high, looking like watch-towers. There 
is in this city a Lama temple, with an excellent 
library, said to contain a copy of every work to 
be found in the great collection at Teshoo Loom- 
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boo. In this the Hungarian traveller, Tchoma 
da Coxaa, (said to have been sent hither express- 
ly to trace the origin of the Huns,) had buried 
himself for some years, and was seen by our tra- 
vellers. He said that he had made several 
curious discoveries ; among others, some transla- 


tions of the classics, and in particular a very ac- | 


curate version of Virgil; but he was not, on the 
whole, communicative. He lived the life of an 
absolute hermit; and, we think, that we have 
heard lately of hisdeath. We trust that his MSS. 
will be preserved. 

From Kanum the party proceeded still in a 
northerly, or north-east direction, to Nako, 
crossing the Speeti a little above its junction 
with the Sutlej,and thence ascending the Punjcool 
mountain to the level previously attained by Dr. 
Gerard—viz. 19,411 feet. In this excursion they 
encountered great danger and hardship, but were 
less sensibly atieeted by the lightness of the at- 
mosphere than they had expected. Their atten- 
dants were much distressed, but they themselves 
felt little more than a difficulty in drawing 
breath. Even at their night encampment, it 
was almost impossible for them to draw a cigar. 
Their perpendicular elevation at this place was 
8,000 feet above the Sutlej, vet Capt. Johnson 
thought that its horizontal distance was not above 
500 yards; so absolutely precipitous is the ravine 
in which it flows. 

The extreme northerly point attained by the 
party, (Changree-jang, on the Budh-po river, 
above its confluence with the Speeti,) was 
reached on the 19th of July, and here they were 
compelled to return, in deference to the positive 
orders of Lord Amherst, who had forbidden them 
to enter the Chinese territory. Capt. Johnson 
was of opinion, that otherwise they might have 
advanced considerably further without difficulty, 
having, to this extent, met with no moral obsta- 
cle worth naming. The return journey was 
marked by the same features as the advance ; 
magnificent scenery, almost impassable defiles, 
and bridges and passes so dangerous as to create 
even more alarm after they were passed, than 
before. Of the latter, one in particular occurs 
to us, stated to have led along the face of a cliff, 
where the Sutlej was foaming along 4,000 feet 
helow, while its estimated horizontal distance 
was less than 50 yards; the path itself being in 
many places not above a foot wide. We should 
have thought that scarcely even a Cachemire 
goat would have travelled such a road. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. 
Ainsworth, of Dublin, by whom this abstract of 
Capt. Johnson’s journal was prepared and for- 
warded. Several new members were balloted 
for, and others proposed. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Jan. 16.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. Crofton Croker laid on the table 
some fragments of the singular wooden cabin 
lately dug out of a bog in the county of Donne- 
gal, and described by Capt. Mudge, from whom 
a communication on the subject was read to the 
Society, at its first meeting this season.t Be- 
sides the fragments of the cabin itself, there were 
also some specimens of the peat in which it was 
imbedded. A note from Mr. Croker to Sir H. 
Ellis intimated Capt. Mudge’s opinion, that there 
must have been a village on or near the spot, 
and probably of similar constructions. Further 
excavations may lead to interesting discoveries, 
with relation to the habits of the Irish at an 
early period, but, as yet, there is nothing to 
identify what has been found with any particular 
period. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of Mr. 
Rickman’s paper, on some of the Earlier Eccle- 
siastical Structures of this country. It contained 
some curious information, though not of a nature 
to be rendered interesting in a notice of this kind. 








t See Atheneum, No. 319, p. 834, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 22._G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, 
in the chair—Mr. Murchison read a * Memoir on 
the Structure and Classification of the Transition 
Rocks of Shropshire, Herefordshire, and parts of 
Wales, and on the Lines of Disturbance which 
have affected that Series of Deposits, including 
the Valley of Elevation of Woolhope.’ 

The Memoir contained a résumé of many of 
the principal points of the author’s examinations 
during the three last summers. 

He proposes, for the adoption of geologists, a 
classification of these ancient rocks, and a division 
of them into certain great formations, cach distin- 
guished from the other by the order of super- 
position and organic remains. Amid the dislo- 
cations of the strata of this age, the author dis 





| covered that, in the Abberley Hills, the regular 


order is reversed along a distance of some miles, 
a phenomenon which he considers to have been 
caused by the eruption of the contiguous rocks 
of pseudo-voleanic origin. Enlarged drawings of 
portions of the Ordnance Survey, coloured geo- 
logically, were exhibited, and afforded a full 
proof of the intimate connexion between the re- 
sults of the Trigonometrical Survey, and the 
labours of the geologist. 

All the country described was illustrated by 
sheets of the Ordnance map, similarly coloured, 
and also by a numerous suite of organic remains. 

In concluding, Mr. Murchison took occasion 
to point out the utter hopelessness of specula- 
tions in boring for coal, within the area of the 
old red sandstone, or in any of the underlying 


| Transition rocks, in consequence of his having 
o 8 


ascertained in the course of his journeys that a 


| delusion to a considerable extent prevailed upon 





this subject. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 21.—Three papers were read: first, ‘A 
Descriptive Account of a Newly Invented Por- 
table Hot-Water Apparatus, by Mr. Major; 
second, * Notes on the Growth, under different 
Circumstances, of the Oxalis Crenata,’ by Mr. 
Corbett; and third,‘ A Report on some of the 
most remarkable Hardy Ornamental Plants 
raised in the Society’s Garden from Seeds re- 
ceived from Mr. Douglas in the years 1831, 1852, 
and 1833,’ by Mr. Bentham. The first was ac- 
companied by a model of the machine, which is 
principally adapted for conservatories, frames, 
and those greenhouses in which artificial heat, 
under the forms in general use, cannot be intro- 
duced, as it may either take up its station on the 
floor, or be suspended by wire or cord. The fuel 
employed is charcoal. 

The second communication contained the 
computed returns, per acre, of the plant, destined 
by some to supersede the potato, and gave, in a 
tabular form, the comparative results of an ana- 
lysis which had been obtained of their compo- 
nent parts. A new part of the Transactions was 
delivered to the members. 

The exhibition contained some very beautiful 
-amellias, the acacia dealbata, with its fragrant 
flowers, Astrapa@a Wallichii, varieties of Cypripe- 
dium, Strelitzia, Neottia, Bilbergia, and many 
other exotics. A set of garden tallies, with num- 
bers impressed, and made of the common stone 
ware, were on the table, and were recommended 
on account of their low price and ability to with- 
stand all the changes of the atmosphere. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Jan. 24.—The evening meetings for the season 
were opened by a lecture from Dr. Faraday, the 
object of which was to explain his theory of 
a power lately observed in metals, by which they 
cause gases that are merely mixed to combine 
chemically. 

The fact came under his notice during a course 
of experiments which he was making to deter- 
mine the identity of the variously-elicited kinds 
of electricity. He had decomposed water in 








glass tubes by means of the voltaic pile, and 
leaving the gases (oxygen and hydrogen) thus 
obtained to lie together for some time, was asto- 
nished to find that they slowly disappeared, while 
the tubes again became filled with the water in 
which their open extremities were immersed. He 
knew that these gases, if mixed in a jar and left 
together for any length of time, would remain 
uncombined. Why then did they combine in 
his tubes 2? The platina plates, which had been 
made poles of the voltaic battery, had been left 
at the bottom of each tube, in contact with the 
gases. If any water remained between the 
plates and the gases, combination did not take 
place. But it was next found, that platina plates 
would produce the same effect, without having 
been poles of a voltaic battery, provided they 
were perfectly clean. This was best insured by 
immersing them in hot oil of vitriol, which has 
no effect on platina itself, but decomposes all 
the organic matters that might have adhered 
to its surface. It then struck him, that the 
voltaic battery could have only acted in the 
same way, as its powerful decomposing agency 
would necessarily have removed all organic mat- 
ters from the platina. A plate not cleaned never 
produced the effect. Now, why does a clean 
platina plate cause gases to combine ?—for the 
question is, by elimination, now brought to that. 

In proceeding to the solution of this, he be. 
thought him of the experiments of other philo- 
sophers. Sir H. Davy showed that certain me. 
tals possessed a power to cause a slow combina- 
tion of oxygen with a combustible body, without 
actual flame. Thus a platina wire, if heated, 
and held close to the surface of ether in a glass, 
will continue to glow at a red heat, until all the 
ether be consumed ; simply because it produces 
a combination of the vapour of the ether with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, this being com- 
bustion. It is further known, that spongy platina, 
if placed in a current of mixed oxygen and hy- 
drogen, will cause them to explode, and water is 
formed. But the property is not even confined to 
metallic bodies. Messrs. Dulong and Thénard 
found that a glass rod, heated and held over ether, 
willshowa faint luminous halo—that is, will cause 
slow combustion or combination ofthe vapour with 
oxygen gas. They obtained the same result with 
many other bodies, particularly if assisted by 
heat; so that, at last, they seemed to think it a 
general property of all solid matter. As to the 
modus operandi, they could say nothing. Fusi- 
nieri, of Milan, proposed a theory, which, how- 
ever, was so wild, as to be totally inadmissible. 

Dr. Faraday’s theory has the merit of being 
simple, and, as he thinks, adequate. He first 
showed the singular fact (giving, as it were, the 
comble to those already mentioned), that ifa thin 
plate of platina, cleaned as above directed, and 
perfectly cold, be introduced into a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases, also cold, combina- 
tion of the gases will at once commence ; by de- 
grees, the combination becomes so rapid as to 
rise to combustion, the platina becomes red-hot, 
and the gases, remaining in the tube at that mo- 
ment, explode. 

The peculiar power of metallic bodies to pro- 
duce such effects, he accounted for—first, by the 
supposition of their possessing a specific power 
of attraction for gases, totally different from che- 
mical affinity ; and second, by the peculiar con- 
dition of elastic bodies when mixed. 

The first supposition he attempted to support 
thus: he threw a little magnesia on water, and, at 
the same time, filings of zinc on a different portion 
of water. The former immediately became wet, 
and sunk; the latter remained dry, and floated: in 
fact, it seemed to evince, as it were, a repulsive 
power towards the water. In the same manner, 
every one knows that other metallic bodies are not 
easily wet. Immerse the blade of a knife in water; 
on drawing it out, it will not be equably wet, but the 
water will appear in patches, or run into globules, 
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But, suppose you dip in the platina plate, cleaned 
as directed, it comes out uniformly wet. Now, 
the only difference is, that the matters adhering 
to the surface have been, in the latter case, re- 
moved—but they are chiefly gases, vapours, at- 
mospheric air, &c.; for such, therefore, metals 
must have a specific power of attraction, and 
being thus in contact with them, refuse contact 
with liquid bodies. But, for the second point, | 
Dalton has shown, that the particles of one gas | 
preserve, under every pressure (short of that which | 
produces liquefaction), the same relative dis- 
tance; but, it appears, that they may approach 
indefinitely near to the particles of any other 
gas. It is above shown, that they may come into 
actual contact with a clear metallic surface. If | 
then our platina plate be introduced into a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen gases, it is evident 
that an atom of each, in an indefinitely near | 
state of approximation, is, at the same moment, | 
brought in contact with a solid substance ; their | 
elasticity is thus destroyed, but elasticity is the 
condition of their gaseous existence ; this, there- 
fore, can no longer continue—they combine, and | 
fall down in the form of a liquid. 

“Such,” said Mr. Faraday, “is my theory: | 
every one is, of course, partial to the child of his 
own imagination ; and I have not, after much | 
pains, been able to see where this is deficient. In | 
submitting it to your attention, as the result of 
experiments conducted in your laboratory, I | 
wish to show, that I have not lightly prized, or | 
indolently reposed under the favours you have | 
conferred on me by appointing me Fullerian | 
Professor in this Institution. Should my views 
appear correct and satisfactory, they will receive 
their highest reward in your approbation ; should 
they appear to any one to require further proof, 
I hope I shall never shrink from their fair and 
candid discussion. We can all here have but one 
ohject—the elucidationand confirmation oftruth.” 

The lecture terminated amidst very general 
marks of satisfaction and applause. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

The first Evening Meeting at the College was 
held on Monday last, Sir Henry Halford, Bart., 
K.C.H., President, in the chair. We never re- 
member to have seen the Library so crowded as 
it was on this occasion ; there could not have been 
less than five hundred per. ns present, consist- 
ing of the most eminent members of the learned 
professions. The President read a highly inter- 
esting and luminous address, on the ‘Exucation 
and Qualifications of a Physician ; in the course | 
of which, he happily alluded to the character of | 
the late Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The meeting did not break up 
until near twelve o'clock. 


Westminster Mepicat Socrety.—The de- 
bates in this Socicty have been on questions 
purely medical, since our last notice. At the 
sitting of the 18th, Dr. Johnson, while making 
some observations on climate, especially referred 
to the advantage the locality of Hastings pos- 
sessed; he reported that a thermometer had 
been carefully noted by a patient of his during | 
the last months of November and December, and 
in no one instance had it been observed under 
63 degrees. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Phrenological Society .......... Eight, p.m. 
Medical Society .............-.. Eight, p.m. 
Harveian Society .............. Eight, p.m. 
Philological Society ............4 P- 7, P.M. 
Entomological Society .. .. Eight, p.m. 
§ Linnean Society........ .. Eight, p.m. 
Tuas. ) Horticultural Society ............One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature ....Three, P.M. 
Wep. { Society of Reidy 7, P.M. 





Mox, 












Geological Society .......... p. 8, P.M. 
Royal Society ...... p. 8, P.M. 


Tu. ) Society of Antiquaries - Eight, p.m. 
Zoological Society ...... .. Three, P. Mu, 

Fat. fr Institution ...... sooedl p. 8, P.M. 

Sar Astronomical Society ............ Eight, P.M. 


Westminster Medical Society ....Eight,r.m. | 


MUSIC 


VOCAL SOCIETY. 


Tue second concert of this Society was ho- | 


noured by the presence of H. R. H. the Duchess 
of Kent, and the Princess Victoria. We must 
not be considered captious if we say, that there 


was no at contrast in the pieces selected for | e 
as not that contrast in the pieces selected for arranged as solos, duets, trios, §c. and choruses ; 


the evening’s entertainment, which is required 
to make a performance so exclusively vocal 
interesting. The songs, by which the glees and 
serious concerted pieces were relieved, were gene- 
rally of too grave a character; nor did we find 
the long piéce d’harmonie, which was introduced 
between the acts, anything of a relief. Praise, 
however, is due to the Directors of the Society, 
for the spirited resolution to bring forward new 
music. We had, on this occasion, a psalm by 


with the style of our church writers. That this 
has not been bestowed in vain, is evident from 
the compositions before us. The subjects are 
characteristic, and worked with skill and science, 
and the accompaniment is rich without being 
overloaded. 


Sacred Minstrelsy ; a collection of Sacred Music, 


with an accompaniment for the pianoforte. Parker. 
—We consider this the best collection of sacred 


| music, of the many which have lately passed 


through our hands. It contains seven compo- 


| sitions by the best foreign and English masters, 
| clearly and correctly printed, for the moderate 


Fesca, whois, we believe, only known in this coun. | 


try as the composer of some clever quartetts and 
a symphony. To our ears, accustomed to the 
gravity of our own church style, the sacred 
music of modern Germany sounds something too 
dramatic. These psalms, for the most part, con- 
sist of choruses, relieved by alternate solos for 
the different voices;—the instrumentation of the 
one under consideration was most luxuriant; but 
we must be just in our blame as well as praise, 
and hint to the Vocal Society that if they bring 
forward new music, we cannot, therefore, excuse 
them from executing it with proper effect; the 
trombones, horns, and other wind instruments 
were so disproportionately loud, that the melody 
could not penetrate such a mass of sound, Miss 
C. Novello sung the sweetest movement in the 
psalm with great taste, but we thought the compo- 
sition a little tedious. Of the English school, the 
finest specimen was Green’santhem—* O clap your 
hands.” This was very well executed ; we should 
be glad to hear it equalled in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s. Of the songs, we preferred Neu- 
ko 1m’s David’s Lament. Braham was in excel- 
lent voice, and he never fails to produce his best 
effect in this composition, which also affords fine 
scope for Lindley’s violoncello. A dreary, though 
finely conceived song by Handel, * My Father,’ 
was revived, and allotted to Miss Masson; we 
think her performance of it, the best female 
singing of the evening: and this brings us to a 
fair débutante, Miss Woodyatt, who, for the first 
time, encountered the terrors of an ordeal of 
London critics—(we think we have heard her 
name in the provinces). While we gravely pro- 
test against the absurd practice of forcing out 
singers before the public when in a state of 
preparation—a practice which has done more to 
deteriorate English music, than we have time 
here to trace—we have pleasure in stating that 
this young lady has a soprano voice of good qua- 
lity and compass; and that if she will consent to 
undergo the further study requisite to ensure 
perfection, we think that we can promise her a 
high place among the vocalists of the present day. 
We have only room just to mention Horsley’s 
very charming glee—* Come, gentle Zephyr,’ and 
to say that the madrigals, * Stay, Corydon, by 
Wilbye, and ¢ All Creatures now are merry mind- 
ed,’ by Benet, were well performed. The au- 
dience seemed bent on enjoyment; half the pieces 
were encored. 





We have been very much pleased with a Mass 
which we heard on Sunday last at the Ba- 
varian Chapel, which, we are told, is the compo- 
sition of Mr. Nixon, the organist. It does him 
great credit; the ‘Credo, and ‘* Agnus Dei,’ 
struck us particularly, especially the * Et Jncar- 
natus’ of the former. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Anthem, for three voices, by J. Turle. ‘ Al- 
mighty and most merciful God,’ by the same.— 
This gentleman is organist at Westminster Ab- 
bey, a situation which must have afforded him 
the best of opportunities of becoming familiar 





price of eighteen-pence—and, what we heartily 
approve, a biographical notice, and remarks on 
the art in general, which are promised to be 
continued in the future numbers. 

Plain Directions for accompanying the Chaunt 
or the Psalm Tune, by the Rev. J. A. Latrobe, 
M.A.—We like the author of this work, for the 
earnestness with which he calls the attention of 
the public to the musical part of the services of 
the Church ; and entirely agree with him in con- 
demning the practice of adapting secular melo- 
dies to devotional purposes. 





THEATRICALS 


ADELPHI. 

A new piece called ‘ Thirty Years of a Wo- 
man’s Life, which thirty years are compressed 
into three acts, and about as many hours, was 
produced here on Monday last with complete 
success. Mr. Buckstone is the author. The 
piece, both in its serious and its comic portions, 
is very creditable to him, and it is, upon the 
whole, decidedly good of its sort. That we do 
not happen to like the sort, signifies very little 
to the manager, so long as the public, at least 
the Adelphi public, docs not agree with us. The 
truth is, that our imagination has been stretched 
by them until it will hardly come into its place 
again. We begin to wish that somebody may 
put an end to the system, by writing a piece, the 
first act of which shall take place in the Garden 
of Eden, the second in Rome, and the third in 
Piccadilly. Joking apart, ‘ Victorine ; or, I'l 
sleep on it,’ ought to have been the last of them, 
as it was the best. In that, the absurdity was 
naturalized, or rather wholly done away with, by 
the happy and poetical idea of making the long 
lapses of time the effect of a dream. On Vic- 
torine’s couch the subject ought to have dropped 
and slept. 

THE ENGLISH COMPANY AT HAMBURGH. 

Tus speculation, which promised so well at 
its outset, is at an end. Nothing could exceed 
the liberal and cordial encouragement which the 
great mass of the inhabitants of Hamburgh were 
eager to afford it; but the good intentions of the 
many have been defeated by the sordid selfish- 
ness of an interested few, backed by interest and 
influence, which Mr. Livius, a stranger in the 
land, could not stand against; and he, as under- 
taker of the expedition, has had to attend the 
funeral of his well-grounded hopes. In a letter, 
which we have seen, from Mr. Livius, he speaks 
in the highest terms of the feeling manner in 
which all the members of the company, who re- 
main with him, have behaved to him under the 
circumstances of his unlooked-for and unmerited 
persecution and disappointments. They have 
offered to remain under his direction, and, with- 
out holding him personally responsible for sala- 
ries, to share risk with him, and work their pas- 
sage home, as it were, by acting at Hanover, 
Frankfort, Brussels, or Paris, as may be found 
most advisable. Arrangements have been made 
for them to appear at Hanover, but nothing else 
is at present settled. 
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MISCELLANEA 
The National Gallery.—A very beautiful mo- 


del of Trafalgar Square, with the intended Na- | 


tional Gallery, and several other highly finished 


models, among them one of the Thames Tunnel, | 


lighted up, with the proposed inclined plane and 
staircases by which carriages and foot passengers 
are to descend and ascend, is about to open in 
King Wiiiiem Street. The National Gallery 
will, we thiak, prove highly satisfactory to the 


Public ; and, considering the very limited sum 
allowed for the erection of the building, will be | 
found far more magnificent in its general ap- | 


pearance than could reasonably have been anti- 
cipated. The suggestion which the model offers, 
of a triumphal naval monument in the fore- 
ground, will, we trust, be adopted. 

Crosby Hal!.—Thomas Willement, F.S.A. has 
liberally offered to present the stained glass for 
the Bay Window of Crosby Hall, which will 
contribute, in so essentiala manner, to the object 
the committee have in view, the restoration of 


the building to its original character and beauty, | 


that they have accepted the offer with the 
warmest expression of their thanks, and re- 
solved that as it would be highly desirable to 
adopt the same appropriate style of ornament 
for the other windows, they will invite the sub- 
scribers to contribute their several armorial 
bearings. 


Gresham Prize.—A premium of ten guineas | 


will be given, in the year 1835, for the best 
Essay en the Life and Character of Sir Tuomas 
GRESHAM. 

Artists. —We understand that for some time 
several artists and others have been preparing 
plans, &c. for building and endowing a College, 
or, in plain terms, Alms-houses, for decayed 
artists and their widows; and that the whole is 
now so far matured, that a public meeting will 
be held, in a few days, to take the subject into 
consideration. 

The Eastern Atheneum.—A literary and sci- 
entific Institution, under this name, has been 
lately established at Stepney, and with every 
probability of success. We exceedingly regret 
that we have been unable to avail ourselves of 
the invitation of the directors to attend the 
lectures on the Antiquities of Egypt, by Dr. 
Mitchell. 

The Spanish Atheneum.—The state changes 
in Spain are made manifest enough in the in- 
creased desire for information: no less than 
seven new papers were to start at Madrid on 
the first of the year; among these, one was to 
be called ‘ The Atheneum.’ We are, of course, 
proud to stand godfather to our foreign relation, 
and hope he will live long and prosperously, 
and do honour to the name. 

Bust of Napoleon.—A committee, of which 
Marshal Clausel is chairman, has been formed 
at Paris, for the purpose of receiving subscrip- 
tions for copies of Dr. Autommarchi’s bust of 
Napoleon, taken at St. Helena; the original to 
be deposited at the Hotel des Invalides. The 
price of copies in bronze, is to be 100 francs, in 
plaster, 20 francs; all charges of packing and 
carriage to be paid by subscribers. 

Caution.—The following has been addressed 
to the Editor of the Northampton Herald.—Sir, 
—The season is so mild, and such repeated in- 
stances of ripe strawberries, raspberries, &Xc. 
are announced, that I think it would be but 
thoughtful and kind in you, to caution your 
youthful readers against the danger of eating 
cherries, plums, and other stone fruit.— Fanny 
Fiora. 

The Music Trade.—One of the rankest sources 
of bad taste in music, and consequently one of 
the greatest obstacles to the advancement of 
that delightful science, is the vile system by 
which a portion of the press is hired to puff the 
miserable trash which fills the portfolios and 





empties the pockets of modern musical (so 
called) amateurs. The business of music-selling, 
indeed, is one of absolute plunder in the hands 
of many of those who carry it on.— United Ser- 
vice Gazelle. 

Steam Carriages.—It is stated in the Edin- 
burgh Observer that a company has been formed 
in that city, for the purpose of “carrying into 
effect an improved system of communication, 
by the partial or total introduction of the agency 
of steam,” and that, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Russell, interim professor of Natural 
Philosophy : the general arrangements are so far 
completed that it is expected the company’s 
carriages will begin in a few weeks to run be- 
tween that city and Glasgow. 

Vents in Guns.—It has long been complained 
of that a very large portion of the charge of all 
pieces of ordnance, is expended at the touch- 
hole in vent, the force of explosion through which 
has hitherto prevented the use of percussion 
caps to field pieces or larger guns; and it has 
also been deemed a great inconvenience that 
no safe means had been invented to stop the 
vent-holesof guns during the period of reloading. 
A very simple, but at the same time most cer- 
tain remedy for those evils has been shown us, 
the joint invention of Mr. Bartholomew, of 
‘Titchfield, and Mr. H. Clarke, of Portsmouth; 
it consists in the introduction of a pin through 
the metal of the bore ring and groved into the 
vent field, and fits so close to the vent-hole as to 
be air tight. A small portion of this pin is per- 
forated at the end, and an opening in the side 
communicates with the touch-hole; at the per- 
forated end is fitted a percussion cap, the fire 
from which is sufficiently strong to ignite the 


| cartridge, and as the pin remains in its place, 


the vent is never unclosed. The mode of 
striking the pin, when the gun is to be dis- 
charged, is ingenious and simple, and is done 
by aman who stands behind the gun, with a 
lanyard in his hand, as he now does, when he 
pulls the trigger of a lock—by this contrivance 
no loose powder or quill tubes are wanted, by 
which many accidents have happened. No 
accident can happen in the re-loading the gun 
from the vent being unstopped. It will be a 
great saving of powder, for as none is lost 
through the vent, either less will be required, or 
the shot will be thrown farther: it is calculated 
this will make twenty-five per cent. difference. 
The invention is sanctioned by the Admiralty 
Board, and is about to be tried on board the 
Excellent.— Hampshire Telegraph. 


Alexandria.—The Moniteur Egyplien gives a 
statistical article respecting Alexandria, by 
which it appears that the number of inhabitants 
of that city is between 36 and 40,000, of whom 
3000 are English, Maltese and Ionians, under 
the protection of England. Under the protec- 
tion of the Consulate of France, there are 300 
Frenchmen, 40 Germans, 30 Italians, 10 Swiss, 
10 Algerines, and 20 natives of different parts 
of the Levant. There are, besides, 400 Greeks, 
500 natives of Tuscany, 296 Austrians, 150 
Neapolitans, 70 Sardinians, and 60 Spaniards. 
Total number of foreigners, 4876. 

Acceleration of the pulse in deaf and dumb per- 
sons exposed to a high temperature.—Protessor 
Remardino, Mayor of Geneva, in feeling the 
pulse of persons covered with fire-proof metallic 
coats, and exposed to the flames for some mi- 
nutes, constantly found, that, with those deaf 
and dumb, the pulse was increased twenty or 
thirty beats in the minute more than ordinary; 
whilst with persons enjoying the sense of hear- 
ing, the pulse was augmented sixty beats, and 
even more. From the preceding experiment 
the following question arises :—Does congenital 
deafness tend to diminish the organic sensi- 
bility? or does it so happen, that individuals 
endowed from their birth with a slight degree of 





sensibility, cannot, on this account, enjoy the 
sense of hearing ?— Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Steel Busks.—It is extremely probable that 
whatever conducts the electricity of the body 
from it, will occasion direct debility. With this 
view, I have long been in the habit of causing 
females who used steel supports to their stays 
to lay them altogether aside. The experiments 
on Caspar Hauser confirm this supposition.— 
Prof. Knolz in Med. Quarterly. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 


W.XMon.|Max. Min.| Noon. 
Thur. 23 50 | 29.60 
Frid. 24, 47 30.70 
Sat. 25 42 30.05 
Sun. 26 56 53 29.78 
Mon. 27, 56 47 29.60 
Tues. 28) 56 32 29.15 
Wea. 29 23 | 30.15 

Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus. : 

Nights and mornings, for the greater part, fair. 
Stormy winds towards the end of the week, with very 
high tides. 

Mean temperature of the week, 42°. Greatest va- 
riation, 28°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.65. 

ayi d on Wednesday, 1 h, 12 min. 


| S.W.u. | Rain. 
Ww Moist,P.™. 
Cloudy, 
Ditto. 
Rain. 
Ditto. 
Clear. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Lays and Legends of Various Nations, illustrative of 
their Traditions, Popular Literature, and Superstitions, 
by W. J. Thoms. sh 
A New Synopsis of Nosology, founded on the princi- 

ples of Pathological Anatomy, by Dr. Weatherhead. 


Just published.—Debateson Parliamentary Reform, 
1734 to 1830, royal 8vo. collected from Hansard’s De- 
bates, 12. 10s.—Jemmy Donkey, 3s.6d.— Anna and her 
Doll, by Esther Copley, 2s. 6d.—The Diadem, 3s. 6d. 
—Visit to London, 3s. 6¢d.—Rustic Excursions, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—Domestic Instruction, 2 vols. !8mo. 5s.—Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XV. (Persia, by James bh. 
Fraser,) 5s.—Turnbull on Veratria, 8vo. 4s.—Torrens 
on Wages and Combinations, Svo. 5s.—Dyer’s Nine 
Years of an Actor’s Life, 8vo. 7s.—Corn Law Rhymes, 
Vol. Il. 12mo. 5s.—Paxton’s Anatomy, S8vo. Vol. II. 
12s.—Time’s Telescope for 1834, 9s.—Cyclopedia of 
Medicine, Vol. Ill. 12. 10s.—The Sacred Classics, 
Vol. 11. (Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, Vol. I.) 3s. 6d¢.— 
British and Foreign Intercourse with China, by Veter 
Auber, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Williams’s Abstracts of the Acts, 
corrected by Bell, 1833, $vo. 12s.—Maite-Brun’s Geo- 
graphy, 9 vols. 8vo. 7¢.—1 arduer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. LL, (Powell’s Natural Philosophy,) 6s.— Dr. 
Chalmers's Bridgewater Treatise, 3rd edit. Svo. 16s.— 
Troliope’s History of Christ’s Hospital, 4to. 3/. 3s.— 
Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. L. (Livy, Vol. V.) 4s. 6d. 
—History of England, with Illustrations, Vol. 1., 5s.— 
Allan Breck, by the Author of the ‘ Subaitern,’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 3ls. Gd.—Fay’s Recess, a Seriocomic Tour 
to the Hebrides, Svo. 7s. 6¢.—The Romance History of 
France, Vol. 1. 6s.—Crabbe’s Life and Poems, 8 vols. 
Vol. 1. 5s.—Theological Library, Vol. V1. (Lindlev’s 
History of the Reformed Religion in France, Vol. 11.) 
6s.—Adam the Gardener, by C. C. Clarke, l2mo. 5s.— 
Zschokke’s History of Switzerland, 5s.—Guide to 
Guernsey and Jersey, 12mo. 7s.—Hull’s History of 
the Glove Trade, 12mo. 5s, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.—C, C.—J.8.; received. 

G. W. had better mention the name of the MS. to 
our publisher. ‘Ihe contusion has arisen from the initials. 

In our notice of Mr. Farren’s Essay last week, we 
quoted the introductory passages to the preface, about 
the ‘* probable duration of human existence,” and the 
* defined rate of the breed of money,” and then stated 
that the argument seeined to us little short of an d-pyo- 
pos des bottes. Mr. Varren is of opinion, that had the 
whole preface been quoted, the impression on the mind 
of the reader would have been different—here then is 
the remainder, and those who desire to form an opinion 
on the subject, may turn to page 64, and read the arti- 
cle over again :—** Now the earliest enumerations and 
classifications of population are those recorded in Exo- 
dus, xxx. 12, 13, 14; Leviticus, xxvi. 3; Numbers, i— 
iv. and xxvi, and 2 Samuel, xxiv. Some of these 
books also speak of interest of money; and in the course 
of a minute examination, on these points, of the laws 
and customs of Moses, as well as of those propounded 
for the primitive Christians, the Author was forcibly 
struck by the recollection of certain passages in Shak- 
speare which seemed to him tohave been derived from 
sacred sources. 

“These labours and recollections originated the idea 
of an Essay on the character of Shylock; and as the 
Author’s former publications on the varieties in Munia, 
illustrated in Lear, Edgar, Hamlet, and Ophelia, were 
favourably received by numerous readers, he has been 
induced to submit the present paper also for public 
opinion.” 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHEMISTRY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ROFESSOR DANIELL will commence 

his SPRING COURSE of CHEMICAL LECTURES and 

DEMONSTRATIONS on TUESDAY, the 4th February next, at 
9 o’clock in the Forenoon precisely. 

_ dan. 306 W. OTTER, M.A. Principal, 


ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, 
ST. PANCRAS, 

The Committee have nama a building capable of accommo- 
dating 130 Patients, and the requisite Medical Officers and Atten- 
dants, and susceptible of considerable extension. 

To adapt and furuish this building for the reception of Patients, 
a sum not far short of 3,000/. is still required. The annual ex- 
penditure will be prow ided tor by the Fees received from Students, 
(it being determined to devote thexe entirely to the support of 
the charity,) assisted by Voluntary _ th : 

The urgent necessity for this E: y 
doubt by the fact, that within the last twenty years the popuia- 
tion of the neighhiourhood has ore than doubled, and yet no ad- 
ditional Public Hospital has been provid 

A Donation of Thirty Guineas entities ‘to the privileges of a 
Life Governor. These will be extended to the next heir of the 





riptions will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
ooke, Esq. M.P., 39, Bedford-row ; at Messrs. Coutts av 
at Mes Smith, Pavne, and Smith’s, Lombard- 
et; at Sir Claude Seott aud Co.’ '#, Cavendish-square ; by the 
etary; and by the Collectors, Mr. F. Wilson and Mr. Wom. 
Fisher, Jun. WM. LINTALL, Sec. 
Subscriptions advertised, £3,500. 
++ £31 10) Lord Henley 
|Philip Hanbury, 
























— Bayley, Esq. 

Geo. Bangley, Esq. 2 
AONAION )ereccecseccees 21 

The Bishop of ns 
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+. 31 10|N. A. Vigors, Esq. os P, 10 10 

ad |B. B. Vizurs, Esq. . —— 

0 Henrv Warburton, 
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exe 77S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 

uare.—Dr. CARNABY most respectfully acqnaints the 
Not vility, Gentry, and his Friends in general, that vis CONCERT 
will take plage at the above Rooms, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
February 20th. To commence at 8 o’clock precisely. Tickets, 
Hailf-a-Guinea each (with Bills of the particulars), to be had of 
Dr. Carnaby, 78, Counaught-terrace, Edgeware-road ; and at 
the principal Music-shops. 


RAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
T GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide-street 
ant Lowther Arcade, Strand; displaying an extensive VA- 
RIETY of OBJECTS of ge veral interest—Steam Gun—Steam 
Boat Models propelled on Water—Steam Carriages for Railways 
—Wheel re ~wolving at the rate of Five Miles per Minnte—Brilliant 
Combustion of Steel—Maguet producing a stroug current of 
Light and Electricitvy—Electro-Magnet—Compression of Water 
—Cooking by Gas— Distillation of Spirit from Bread—ltustramental 
Music—Magni ent Paintings, Sculpture, &c, &c.—Open from 10 
in the morning. 

Admittance, 1s.; Annual Tickets, 12. 


TANTED, a Young Man of ability as an 
ARCHI r EC TURAL ENGRAVER. 
Apply, with ape to Mr. Pickering, 57, Chancery-lane. — 


N ORNING LESSONS. A Lady experi- 


enced in Tuition, wishes to give daily lessons in French, 
Nalian, Music, Drawiug, and the various branches of an accom. 
plished aud useful education, She has had the care of Pupils; 
has reside 
the highest respectabiliwv. Terms modera e. Address to M, 
Swale’s Library, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square,— 


eeeL31 10 


m= 











Joun Curteis, “4 
J. Fergusson, E 





















































TO COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, ETC. 
i\' ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, and 
GRIMSTON, respectfully announce that they continue 


to direct their princ ipal attention to the Disposal by Auction (or 
Private Contract) of Books, Engravings, Drawings, &c. They 
advance cash te any amount (if required) upon Lib » Parcels 
of sooks, &c, intended for immediate sale. All accounts promptly 
settled.— tion Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, Loudon. 


‘Sale bv ‘by Auction. 


SPLENDID ENG! ENGRAVINGS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their Rooms, 
No, 22, Fleet-street, on TUCSDAY, Sata 4th, aud follow- 
ing dav, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, 

CHOICE COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS, by Ancient and Modern Artists, incinding tine 

oo of the Works of Bolswert, Edelinch, Nanteui!, Anderioni, 
lasson, Valch, Wille, a ny Morghen, Audouin, Sir R. 

Strange, Witkie, W oolle pt, Sharp, Heath, Pye, &c. Annuals for 

1834, Hlustrations to Anuvals Framed and Glazed, Prints, &c. 
+)t May be viewed on Monday and Mornings of Sale, and Ca- 

talogues had at the Rooms, 


'S T r 
ORNE’S PUBLIC LIBRARY and 
READING-ROOM, No. 105, Cheanside, nearly opposite 
Bow Chureh : consisting of an extensive Collection of Works in 
the various Departments of Literature, with a good Supply of the 
New Publications and Periodicals, i 






























£5 5 will be entitled to 18 Hooks in Town, or 4 in the e Country. 
44 12 qmmemees 
3 3 _— 8 - _ 
Subscribers at Two Guineas per Annum, One Pound Six Shil- 
—_ the Half Year, or Fifteen Shillings the Quarter, are entitled 


© 4 Books at a time, including Magazines and Keviews.—Cata- 
logue, 3s, 


OOK-BUYERS will save 50 per Cent. by 
purchasing from WELSH’S MONTHLY LIST of unpre- 
cedentedly CHEAP BOOKS, which will be regularly forwarded, 
free of expense, to any Lady or Gentieman favouring the P ub- 
lisher with their Address. 
James J. Welsh, No. 8, Regent-street, Pall Mall. 
This day is published, price 4s. boards, 
ACEY’S NEW CATALOGUE of his 
FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, containing 
nearly 6000 Volumes, of every departwent of Foreign Literature, 
of new aud interesting Works, to the present time, particularly 
those in French and German. Apply, for terms, to 4, Old Broad- 
Hreet ; and T, Boosey and Co, 23, Holles-sireet, Cavendish- square, 























for three years in Paris, and can give testimonials ad | 


THE ATHENZEUM. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. L. 
for FEBRUARY, 1834, price 2s. 6d. contains 
The Case of the Church of. England—Gallery of "Literary Por- 
ears No. XLV., with a fuli-leagth Sketch of Sir Egerton 
Brydges—Dulce Domum, by Cornelius O'Donoghue, Exq. late 
Ensign 18th Royal Irish—Fanaticism, and the Natural Historian 
of Enthusiasm—Men and Manuers, a Series of Satires, bv Pierce 
Pungent, Satire [1,—Sartor Resartus, in Three Books ; Book II. 
Chapters 1-1V. —The singular Trial of Francis Ormiston—The 
Lords’ Jurisdiction over Peerage Claims—Allan Cunninghaw’s 
Fiity Years—The Fraser Papers for February. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent. street. 
’ | ‘HE 
for FEBRUARY 1. 
Edited by CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
{Author of the * King’s Own,’ ‘ Newton Forster,” &e. 
Contains, among others, the following important and interesting 
Papers, by some of the most distinguished Writers of the day: 
Taxation and Absenteeism rhe Blessings of Ignorance 
Jacob Faithtul Ancient Britons 
Sicilian Fasts Sir Goodly Clamay 
Hints on Hawking My Aunt L.. nor 
‘Turkey and its Relations An Original Thought 
Not at Home nn for Debt 
‘The Mysterious Englishman in}Chit-Chat 
France Westminster Plays 
The Ocean Epigrams 
The Modern Essayist Reviews of New Books, Fine 
Fortune’s Froties Arts, the Drama, &c. &c. 
Mary Queen of Scots 
_ Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 
ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL aad MILITARY MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 
Contains, among other mteresting subjects :— 
aval Officers’ Widows—On the present state of the Science of 
Tides, by the Rev. W. Whewell—Campaivn of lorabim Pacha 
ia Syria and Karamania—Adventures of an Officer in the Brazi- 
lian Navy, (continued)—Aastrian Review on the Mincio—The 
Descendauts of the Bounty’s Crew, as first discovered by the Bri- 
ten and Tagus Frigates: from the unpublished Ms, of the late 
Captain Pipon, R.N.—Strictures on Prize Fighting, (concluded) 
—Rambles from Gibraltar, No. 3: Robbery in t 
at Oporto, a Dialogue of the Deck—langes of 
Kobert Seppings im Explanation of his Official 
feuce of the School of Naval Architecture—A Substitute for Im- 
pressment in Manning the Fleet—Memoirs of the Services of the 
ate Lu-Gen, Sir Kenneth Douglas, Bart, and of General Edward 
Stack — Correspondence (Home aud Foreign), on a varicty of im- 
portant subjects—Editor’s Porttolio: Aunals of the Nav 
tious of the Army ; Documents pre-ented to the late C+ 
of Naval and Military Inquiry ; Promotions, Ovituary, &c. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Beutley ; sold by all Booksellers, 


The FEBRUARY Number of the 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
contains, among other interesting papers ; 

Tne Peony Press and the Useful Knowledge Society—Scenes 
from the * Alcestis’ of Aliieri, by Mis. Hemaus—On the necessity 
and the power of giving ari Opera to the English—trish Affairs in 
the Coming Session—The last Iris Parlament—Chapters from 
the Note-Book of a deceased Lawyer, No. 1.—The Gauchos, a 
‘Tale of the Pampas—Siraiegies, or a Chapter on Duns—A Sing. 
ing in my Heae youe ol the authors of * Rejected Addres-es’ 
— Martial in Londoa—Mrs. Daval and her Lodgers, by Miss Mit- 
ford—Monibly Co yntary on Men and Things : National Gal- 
lery; Capt. Wathen; The “ Napoleon Match,” Xe. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley ; sold by all Booksel- 
owes ; also by Bell and Bradtute, Ediburgh, and Johu Cumming, 

ublin, 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
METROPOLITA 
































YHE MON T HLY R EPOSITORY, 
for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 6d. contains, 

The First of a Series of Articles on some of the more Popular 
Dialogues of Plate—Sougs of the Months, with Original Music, 
No, 2, February, St. Valentine’s Day—The Taxes on Kuowledge 
—Lord Brougham’s Chancery Retorms—The War Cry—Ciuret 
Reform and the Dissente lassilication of Readers of Shak- 
speare, With remarks on | ready’s Johu—Coriolanus uo 
Aristocrat—The ladicator and Compani dam the Gardener— 
Space—The Rajah’s Tomb—Colonel Mace: oue—Notices of New 
Publications. 






Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 





NEW UNITARIAN MAGAZINE. 
Published this day, (Feb. 1,) by Sherw ss and Co,, Paternoster- 
row, in 8vo. price Is. .of 
HE 


No. 
CHRISTIAN REFORME R; or, 

ONIT ARIAN MAGAZINE and RE VIE W, containing, 
Mr. Cogan’s Remarks ou the Vice-Chancelior’s late Critique on 
the Improved Version of the New Testament—On Christianity as 
*Part and Parcel of the Law of England,’ together with the 
late President Jeflersen’s historical exposure of this Law amaxim 
—Vindication of Bishop Watson’s Memory—Education of the 
Peopie—Exclusion of Dissenters from Law Courts—The late 
Rajah Rammoban Roy’s last ron Christian Doctrine—Argu- 
meut, by a Barrister, the Legal Capacity of Uuitarians to ad- 
minister General Dissenting Trusts—Review of Evans's Sermons 
on the Trinity— Milton, Locke, aud Newton, Unitarians—Sacritice 
of Corist—Critic ab Notice oft Ve ‘riowic ils for the Month, 

PAT RONIZ ) BY HIS MAJESTY. 
With a full-length Porteatt of Be naw R.A. Just published, 
0. 4, Yo 
RNOLD S MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS: 

Etty, Esq.—Living Artists, No. 5, Danby—St. Katherine's 
Menpitaret ostume, its Misapplication and Anomaly in Art— 
Romsey Abbey—Anutobiography of Michael Mahtstick—Poe try 
considered, aud its relation to the Fine Arts—Wood FE. Hgravings 
—A Reminiscence—Skeiches by a Practising Architect, No, 5— 
On the Sundy of the Fine Arts—Genius of Raphael—G. F. Robson 
—Thoughts on Sir Joshua Reynolds—imagination in Epic Paint- 
ine—Turner—Quw’il Fuit, or ithe Sanday Critic—E¢ gyptian Anti- 
qu.ties—Letters to the Editor—Critical Notices, &c. 

M. Arnold, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and sold by all 
Bookselleis, 



























Simpkin and Marshall have just received, 

HE SCOTTISH PULPIT, Votume II. 

bound in cloth, price 8s. It contains about Fighty Ser- 

mons by the most eminent Scottish Divines. This Work is (on. 

ducted more upon the plan of the * Original Family Sermons’ 

—— d by the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Kuow- 

ledge, than upon the plan of the London ‘ Pulpit,’—the great 

proportion of the Sermons contained in it being contributed by 
the Cosprmen. 

W. . M‘Phun, Publisher, 86, Trongate, Glasgow, 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 118 
is just published. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Changes required in the Corn Laws, 
2A Rhymed Pilea tor Tolerance. 


3. Wiflen’s Memoirs of the House of Russell, 
4. Secondary I’ 





5. Kay’s T renete in Caffraria. 
6. Law as to Libels against Christianity. 
7. Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Charles I. 
8. The Bridgewater Bequest, aud Wheweli’s Astronomy and 
General Physics, 
9. Views and Machinations of the Tories, 
lu. © orporations and Exdowments. 
11. The Church of England, 
12, Thackeray’s Life of the Earl of Chatham, 
___ London: 2 and Co.; Edinburgh, A. A. and C. | Cc. Black. 


This day is published, 


LACKW OoD' S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCXVIIL. for FEBRUARY, 1834. 
Contents: 1. Sethe “a s Homer; the Odyssey, No. I1.—2. The 
Sketcher, No. VIl.—3. The Brothers—4, by oe Union, No. 
on —5. Progress of Soc ial Disorg ¢ Scl 
vane O'Neill’s Last Amour—7. The W ok ‘Cup, a Vision, by 
C. M.—8. The Heart’s Prison, by C. M.—9. Scenes and Hyans 
of Life, by Mra. Hemans, No. VIIL. Prisoners’? Evening Service. 
—10 Keene, or Funeral Lament of an Irish a ove : _ Son, 
by Mrs. Hemans—11. Edward Burke, Part VI 
Printed for William Blackwood, Ediubargh ; 
Strand, Loudon, 


ARDENER’S MAGAZINE: 
in 8vo. Nos, every Two Mouths, 2s. 6d. each; the Annual 


Volume, 15s. 
Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.H. G, Z. S. &e. 

No. XLVILI. (Feb. 1), which commences 
what may be called a New Series, the price be ing reduced from 
3s. Gd. to 2s. 6d., Contains the lollowing Article 

Notes during a Summer Excursion in the Western and Southern 
Counties of Engtand, bv the Condactor—A Journey throuch 
Beigium and Part of Frauce, in the Autumn of 1633, by Mr. 
Joseph Kuight, Nurserymau—On a Portable Hot-water Appa- 
ratus—Ou Garden Fountaims—On a Gardener's House, attached to 
the Wails of a Kit hen Garden—On Forming Plantations, sO as 
lo predicate i during the whole period 
of their grow On Exposing Greenhoure Plants to the Open 
Air during the Sammer Months—On growing Rhododendrous, 
&c. without Peat Earth—On growing the Lime, Orange, Citron, 
and Lemon, in the Open Air—On Training the Peach Tree— 
Successiul Mode of securmmg a Crop of Fruit on Pear Trees—On 
growing large Go »everries—On Propagating broccoli trom 
Slips, aud on the Use of Sea-weed as a Manure in Gardens—On 
securing a supply of Young Carrots throughout the year—On 

Re 














af. ‘Cadell, 











the Bath Method of 
Articles )—Literary Notices—Misc ellaneous Intel 
Notices—Foreigu Notices—Domestic Notices—Fioricultural and 
Botanical Notices of New Plants, and of Old Piants of interest, 
supplementary to the latest editions of the * Encyclopedia of 
Piants’ and of the ‘ Hortus Britannicas’—Retrospecuive Criticism 
—Queries and Auswers—Prices in Covent-garden Mathet—Pio- 
vincial Horticaltaral Societies—Obituary, 

London: Longmar tees, ores, erent: Green, and Longman, 

















civec 
HE AMERIC AN- QU ARTERLY RE- 
VIEW.—No. XXVIIL 

Contents: 1, Letters of Evler—2, Lite and Opinions of Joyn 
Jay—s. Denmark, Swede nd Norway—4. Stong’s Commenta- 
ries on the Coustitution—5. Sketches of Ferkey-v 
Louis Piaitippe—7. Tue Dachess of Berri i &. Me- 
moirs of Mademoiseiie Avrillon—9. National Banks Engiish 
and American—10, Meu aud Manuers in America. 

The American Monthly Review.—No. XXIV. 
for December. 

Contents: 1. Ly 's Novels—2, Mrs. Jameson’s Female Sove- 
Teigns—3, € ian History—4. Americas Aimanoe—5. Flin’s 
Valley ot the paauinn ie Dana's Poeas—7. Buttwanu’s Greek 
Grammar—6. Gastou’s aud Badger’s Aduresses—9. Stong’s Com- 
mentaric 

44h A few complete sets for 1832-3 in 4 vols., bound in cloth, 
may now be had, 

O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 
~ This day is published, in small 8vo. price 4s. in boards, 
EPLY to the ‘ TRAVELS of an IRISH 
GENTLEMAN in SEARCH of a RELIGION,’ tu Six 
Leticrs, addressed to and Editor of the ‘ British, Magazine,’ aud 
repriuted — that We 
y PHILAL 'E THES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

Printed ar J. Geand F, Bivingten, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. - 

MEDICAL — SURGICAL WORKS, 
Published by Longma » Ree +, Orme, and Co. London, 


Ld a COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, To form 1 vol. uniform with 
Cu..per’s ‘surgical Dictionary.’ Parts 1. and I. 9». each, 
* Uurivalied tor extent of information.”—Edinb. Med, Journ, 
Il. 
Lectures on the Diseases of the Urinary Or- 
gans. By B, C. Brodie, \.P.R.S. Serjeant-Sargeon to the King, 































and Surgeou to Si, George's Hospital. svo. 8s, 
lil. 
Elements of Surgery. By Robert Liston, 


F.R.C.S. BE. & L., Surgeon “to the Edinburgh Royal lufirmary, 
Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 3 v0ls. 6V0. 276 
IV. 

Observations on the Disorders of Females. 
With Plates, By Sir C. M. Clarke, Bart. M.D. Physician in Or- 
inary tothe Queen, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3rd edit. 36s, 

Vv. 

Two Lectures on the Treatment of Burns. By 

ll, Earle, F.R.S. &c. With 2 Plates, 2s. 6d, 
Vi. 

Practical Compendium of Midwifery. By the 

late Robert Gooch, M.D. 12mo. 75. 
Vil. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics; incl g all the recent Discoveries. By A. T. Thomson, 
M.D. £ a of Mat. mee ie in the London University, 











2 vols. Svo. 305, 
Medical Gazette: a complete and authentic 


Record of Medical Literature, Practice, &c, Published Weekly, 
at 8d. per Number; aud in Monthly Parts, 


THE ATHENAUM. 





EIGHT ENGRAVINGS FOR ONE SHILLING. 


On the Ist of March wili be published, in Octavo, to be completed in 'I'welye Monthly Parts, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE BIBLE 


FROM ORIGIN. AL' ‘PAINTINGS, 


Made expressly for this Work, by Ricuarp W esTALL, Esq. R.A., and Joun Martin, Esq., 
the distinguished Painter of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ 


PART I. 

THE CREATION ...ccccecscccceveceees MARTIN, 
THE T EMPPATION ARTIN, 
THE «Martin. 
THE EXPULSION eendesansetcessoenes MAE 


WILL CONTAIN, 


CAIN AND ABEL,......ccececeeeeeeees WESTALLe 
THE DEATH OF ABEL, «+» MARTIN. 
THE DELUGE .,.. eeeseee MARTIN. 
THE ASSUAGING OF THE WAT ERS..WesTALt. 


Besides the Octavo, a Royal Quarto Edition will be published, price 2s. 6¢. The former is intended for binding up with the 
Octavo, and ail the smailersizes of the Bible; the latter will serve for all other sizes from the Octavo to the largest Quarto, 


TO THE 


PUBLIC, 


The great interest and charm of this Publication is so manifest, as to veed no remark in {ts favour ; and the eminent Painters to 
whom the execution of it has been entrusted, is the best guarantee for its effective fulfilment, The work will be published at su low 
@ price as to allow of its being bought by almost every ONE Who pussesses & Bible, and it is only vy & most extensive circulation that 


Published by Messrs. BULL and CHURTON, 26, Holles-street, London 
Agents are established in all ba of the United Kingdom, of whom Prospectuses and Show-boarus' may be had on application. 


@ retura of the vast capital 








JUST READY. 
In 8v0. 
HE PILGRIMS. OF THE RHINE. 


By the Author of * Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 
“* Wilt thou forget the happy hours 
Which we buried in love’s sweet bowers, 
H. aping over their corpses cold 
Biossous and leaves, instead of mould.” 


8vo. pric ice 168. boi 
MR. LODGES PEE RAGE. FOR 1834. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works.”—Times, 
Ill. 


IMAGINATIY "eR IOGRAPHY. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges. 


Second edition, in 2 vo 
CHARACTERIS! IGS OF WOMEN. 
Mrs. Jameson. 
“ Two truly delightfat volumes, the most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.”—Blackwood. 


Vv. 
In * — Plates, 2nd TUR 
IN TU 


TRAVE RKEY. 
; * Slade, E: 


sq. 
™ One of the mom amusing and insiructing of Oriental tra- 
vellers.”"—Specta 
Saunders pee “Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


MRS. ee oo — ON FEMAL . ee 
vol. price 4s. in bo C " 
~TRICT URES. pe the MODERN SYSTEM 
of FEMALE EDUCATION, with a View to the Principles 
and Conduct prevalent among Women of Rank and Fortune, 
By Mrs. HAN NAH MORE. A new edition. 
** May you so raise your character that you may help to make 
the next age a better thing, aud leave posterity in your debt, for 
the ae it shall receive by your example.”—Loro Ha.i- 


FA 
Chiswick : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, No. 73, Cheap- 
side, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


TUCKER’S LIGHT OF NATURE. 
In tuo very large volumes 8vo., price 24s. in boards, 
UCKER’S LIGHT of NATURE PUR- 
er With some a ogee of %e faosge of the Author., 
Sir H. P. MILDMAY, 
of tale valuable wey ae It would 
be ungrateful not to confess the obligation | am under for the 
writugs of Tucker under the title of * The Light of Nature Pur- 
sued.’ ‘There is more original thinking on the several saojects 
that he has taken in hand than any other, not to say in all others 
pue togethe r; bis talent is ue Sg 
: Printed for Thouas Tegy and Son, Cheapside ; and 
sold by al allo over Booksellers. 
s day is published, No. |. price 2s. 
Brisa’ M and its V ICINITY, asa 
Manufacturing and C om reial ga 
By W. WKEs sMIT 
_ With numerous ines rations, © ate on Steel. 








This day is published, in 1400 columus of Nonpareil type, torm- 
ing avery thick volume in duodecimo, price 14s. bound, 
HE ARTS of LIFE and CIVILIZAT ION, 
with Accounts of all the USEFUL PRODUCTS of NA- 
TURE and INDUSTRY; and Practical Details of Processes in 
Manatactures, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Building, Mechanics, and 
other Social Sciences, alphabe: a 1 gaa according to the 
best Authorities ~y fitest Discov 
sin RIC HARD. * ra LIPs. 
“ The sole we of Scieuee aud of all Siudy, is the Economy 
and Improvement of the Arts of Lile.””—Rumroap. 

“1 wave often regretted that we have not such a Dictionary of 
the Chemical, Mecuanical, aud Usetul Arts, practised in civiized 
Society, as would euatle a wi wae g savage, or a barvarous people, 

i i $2 FRANKL IN. 
: Sherwood, Gilber , aud Piper, Pateruoster-row,. 
iyo, price 105. a uew edition of 


The Million of Facts, or Book of Universal 
Data, by the same Author. 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
Just published by prwoeny Buil and re mtg Library, 26, Holles- 
treet, Cavendisti-squ 


Now ready, PART t. " el ou the Ist of February, PART IL. 
| be published, o 
NHE CELEBRATED WOMEN 
of ail one TRIES 
By the DUCHESS nf ABRANTES, 
Each containing Four fine Portrs a Mewoirs, in 8va. 
2s. 6d. Alwo a splendid Edition in Folio, with Plates eight times 
the size, price 10s. 6d. To be — Monthly. 


MEMOIRS OF AIARSHAL NEY. 
Published by tis Family ; with Portrait, Maps, aud Plans. 
2vol-. 8vo. 
* It abounds in anecite, aud is fall of patriotic spirit and 
.. adventure.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
** Coutaining the substance of many extraordinary secrets.”— 


Times, 
3. 
LIVES OF THE ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND KOBBERS, 
ally C, Whitehead, Esq. 2 vols, with 16 Piates, price 21s. 
‘These are truly ente raining volumes, fraught with aneedote 
gin ext y adventure,’’—Navalaud Military 





wd 
‘Guz ile. 


4. 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRI 
in LA VENDER. by General Dermoncourt. Second edition 
revised, with Three Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

“There are scenes in this strange drama as romantic and 
heart-stirring as any in Waverley, We kuow not that we ever 
read a more heroic story; and it is told witha generosity of 
seutiment highly creditable to General Dermoncourt.”—Quar- 
terly Review, 

lso near! meu 
LETTER'S F IM INDIA, 
By Vietor Jacquemont, 4, A bh Naturalist. 

Describing a Journey in the Buglish Dominions of India, in 
Thivet, Lahore, and Cashmere, undertaken by order of the 
See Coerares in 2 vols, Svo,, with a new Map and 





Bir : Printed and published by Rad lyfles and Co, 
No. 3, re k lane, New-street, where Orders and lustructions for 
Address Piates will received. Sold also by the Book aud 
Printsetlers in Birmingham and the neighbouring ‘Towns ; and 
in Loudon by Charles Tiit, Bt, Fleet- street, 


In one vol. 8v0. 600 closely ee, Pages, “a new Edition, pric 


ECTURES oN T HE APOCALYPSE. 
By W. JONES, M.A. 
Author of the ‘ History of tue Waldenses,’ &c. &e. 
London: G. Wightman, 21, Paternoster: row, 

*€ An instructive and excelient work.” —Eelectic Review, 

“* Wecanstrongly recommend it. "—Cougregational Magazine. 

** The result of much retlection.”—New Baptist Miscellany. 

“ Replete with historical and theological imformaticu of the 
highest worth.” — Baptist Magazine. 

** This volume will henceforward be referred to as a standard 
work.’ "—Evaug elical Magazine, 


Just hageren | iy ere Barthés and | Lowell, Foreign Book- 
> gin Great Maribor glint eet 
thick vols. 8vo, price 1 


RUNET, NOUV ELLES “RECHER- 
CHES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES, pour servir de Supple- 
went aa MANUEL DU LIBRAIKE ET DE L’AMATEUR 
DE LIVREs. 
*%* This work is indispensable to all persons who possess his 
former work, which is now become very scarce. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. neatly bound. 
Biometer, or Moral Watch, serving to indicate 
the number of Hours devoted every day to each of the divisions : 
1. of Private and Individual Lite, cousidered under its physical, 
moral, and intellectual relations: 2. of External and Social ; tor 
the Year 1834, or Tablets intended to facititate the means of as- 
sembling, in five minutes, and in one line, lor every interval of 
the twenty-tour hours, the different employments and the princi- 
pal results of life, doring that space of time. By Mare Antoine 
Jullien, de Paris, author of the Essay on Uke cna ment ot Time, 
Tibbins, Dictionnaire Frangais-Anglais et 
Anglais-Frangais, contenant tous les Mots gencralement adoptes 
daus jes deex Langues rediges d’aprés les meriieures Auteurs, 
1 vol. 24mo. diamond euiou, beautituily printed, neatly bound, 
ric: e 06. 
. No pains have been spared to render this really Pocket Dic- 
tionary the most pertect in piauw aud detail, as itis the most com- 
pactin form. Every word having been iavoriousiy collated with 
the most approved authorit the erroneous detinitions so often 
found iv other works of (he same kind have been corrected, their 
omissions supplied, aud many words in Common use introduced, 
that never before found a place in small Dictionaries. The Gen- 
ders of the French Nouns are correctly given, the Accentuation 
of the English Words marked ; and the preterits and aed parti- 
ciples of irregular English Verbs caretully noted. Naval and 
Military terms have received a due share of attention; and at 
the end of each part of the work are placed two copious Voca- 
bularies, the ove of mythological, historical, and christian names, 
the other geographical. fu short, the Eduor has no | 


In a few days, in ee vols. we, = numerous Engravings on 


copper aud 
XCURSIONS in the "HOLY LAND, 
EGYPT, RUBIA, SYRIA, &c. 
By JOHN MADOX, Esq. 
Richard ein, hang Burlington-st 
Agents for Scotland, ‘. Bell and a ay Edinbargh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. Jobn ‘ese, Dublin. 





sia mb OF FICTION 
STINGUISHED WRITERS. 
Just wbliched ty Kichaed Bentley, New Burlington. street; and 
fet had of the Un ited 
Ki ugdom, 
YH 





BLACK WATCH 
NDREW PICKEN, E 


By sq. 
By the outs of * The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 


TREVELYAN. 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High af 
2nd_ Edition revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
“The best feminine novel, in many respects, that_has ap- 
peared since Miss Edgeworth's ‘ Vivian,’ ””—Quarterly Review, 


GALE MIDDLETON; 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By the Author of ‘ Brambletye-House,’ 3 vols. 
“The comic portions of this work strongly remind the reader, 
in their breadth and richness, of ‘Tueodore Hook.” —Morning 


4. 
GRACE CASSIDY; OR, THE REPEALERS. 
By the Countess of Blessington, New edition, 3 vols. 
‘The truth of the characters is the great requisite, aud the 
authoress hasdrawn them from the lite, — of the scenes are 
of great power aud beauty.”’—Atheneus 


3 vols, 


New edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CHAPERON. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 
“© A work which wil go tar to Paise the standard by which 
productions of this schoo! have of late years been judged.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


THE HEADS MAN, 
By the Author of * The Spy.’ 3 vols. 
“Mr. Cooper here puts forth greater ability than in any of 
those fictions where he bas coutived himself to the land. The 
desc ription of the storm ou Lake Leman is in the author’s finest 
vein,” —Allas. 


7. 
2nd Edition, with New Introduction, ; vols. 
GODOLPHIN; or, THE OATH! 
Will be universally read, aud as universally oman "—Town. 
3. 


r are) revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
ZOH 1B THE HOSTAGE, 
“2 the Author of * Hajji Baba. 

“The best ional that bas appeared for several years past.”’— 

Quarterly Review. 


9. 
Quad — in 3 aa post 8vo , 
THE PAR »'N? DAUGHTER 
By the pha of ¢ Sayings and Doings. 
“A love-at-lirst-sizit story, the scenes of which are full of in- 
terest.”.— Morning Herald. 


10. 
EBEN ERSKINE; or, THE TRAVELLER. 
By the Author of * Lawrie ‘Todd.’ 3 vols. 

“A capital novel; its episodes are highly entertaining ; its 
descriptions of scenery in Egypt and Greece sometimes take t 
tone of poetry, and the discrimination of character throughout is 
of the highest order.” —Allas. 





THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
This day, complete in Oue Voiume, neatly bound aad illus 

trated, price 6s., printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 

revised aud corrected, with a wew Lotroduction and Notes, by 
the Author, writien expressly Sor this Edition, 
HE. VATE R WITCH; 
r, THE SKIMMER OF THE SEAS. 

By J. FENIMORE COUPER, Forming the 26th Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
ctypeny es, # Monthly. 

Opinions on the Ntandurd Novels. 

“ This publication niust ensure a prodigious success, for it is 
wonderfully convenient, and wondertully cheap. We have no 
work more atiractive in every way."—Lilerary Gazette, 

** We kuow of no recent work that deserves so hearty an en- 
couragement from the great body of English readers.” 
Alhenaum, 

“*We have here a mass of knowledge conveyed in the most 
attractive torm—the best fictions of moderu times readered ac- 
cessible to all—within the reach of those whose means are 
limited, and whose libraries are of necessity confined, To resi- 
deuts in the country, this work will prove an acquisition of the 
highest value. We heartily recommend it; and those who may 
be induced toact upon our recommendation, will have reason to 
thank us for having pointed to them a fund of enterlainment 
and information, such as may not be _———— in any other way, 
except at immense cost.”—Town Journa 


The following Works, by the most Distinguished Writers, have 
already ores aredi— 


voL. 

i. The Pilot 

2. Caleb Williams 

3. The Spy 

4. Thaddeus of Warsaw 
5. St. Leon 

6. Last of the Mohicans 
7 aud 8. Scottish Chiets 2 
9 i ope aud Ghost-Seer aud A 
tL 27. Mansneld Park 
10. bayar Huntly, and conclu-| 28. Northanger Abbey and Per- 

sion of Giost-Seer suanion 

11. Hungarian Brothers 29. The Smuggler 
12 and 13. Canterbury Tales 30. Pride anu “tn sw 
14. The Pioneers 31. Stories of Waterloc 
15, Self-Control 32. Bane hback of howe Dame 
46. Di 1 33 The Borderers 


lao. “Lionel Lincoln 

21. Lawrie Todd 

22. Fleetwood 

23. Sense aud Sensibility 
2 





in saying, that this will be found the most complete and at the 
same time, the most compendious Dictionary of its clase; while, 
in point of neatness of form, beauty and accuracy of execution, 
it leaves nothing to be desired, ‘This beautiful diamond edition 
contains one-fourth wore than any of the pocket Dictionaries 
pul in this country, and its size when bound is uot larger 
than a modeiate sized suul-box, 





17. The Prairie cre seed Arm 
18 and 19. Pastor’s Fire-side 33. Maxwell 
*,* Each Volume, peocrally inc! ges an entire novel, may be 
separately, pric 
a Beate New Burlington stret 
To be had of aii 
Kingdow, 
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ublished, in 12mo. ts. * 5. 

OvILLY, CONTES a ma FILLE, 
Dalau and Co. Soho-square ; Sangmae and Co.; Whit- 

taker and Co.; Hl and Baldwin aud Cradock 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP DIA. 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Published, Feb. 1, forming Volume 51 of the abo 


ISTORY of NATURAL PH [LOSOPIHIY. 

By Professor POWELL, Oxford, 
Published Jan. 1, History of Rome, in 2 vols. 
jol. 
On Mar. 1, Europe during the Middle Ages, 


in 4 vk Vol. If 








oudon : he and Co, ; and John Taylor. 
Sth edition, price Is. 6d. bound 
1. HE «PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
GRAMMA 
By W tLLIAM LENNIE, Teacher, Edinburgh. 

This is by far the most popular Grammar extant: for copious- 
ness of exercise, brevity, and precision, it is unequalled ; and 
those Who have not seen it, will do well to examiue it for them- 
selves. 

2. A Key to the above, containing the Au- 
thor’s Method of Teaching English Grammar, so “minutely de- 
tailed, that by this mey @ person who had vever learued grammar 
before may easil ¢ himself master of it in a few months. 
To inexperienced teachers it is of auspeakable value. Price 
3s. Gd. bound, 

For seif-instructors, the Grammar and Key, price 5s. bound 
together, will be found most convenient, 

Sold by James Duncan, 37, Pateruoster-row, London; and 
by all Booksellers. 

Under the amen of the Society for the Diffusion of 

Useful Kuow ledge. 

In a handsome thick 8vo. volume, accompanied by an Analytical 
Tabie of Contents, a C hronologicat Table of Eminent Men, 
- of the Priveipal Councils; also a copious Index, price 

3s. 6d. Canvas boare 
WiSTORY ‘of the CHURCH, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Reformation. 
the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Camuridge, and Prebeudary of 
Shichester. 
London: Baidwin and Cradock. 


Lately published, ina - 8vo. volume, with numerous Tables, 
uice Iss. boards, 

AXATION, "REV ENUE, EXPENDI- 

TURE, POWER, STATISTICS, aud DEBT of the whole 
BRITISH EMPIRE ; their Origin, Prozress, and Present State; 
with an Estimate of the Capital and Resources of the pire, 
and a Practical Plan for applying them to the Liquidation of the 
National Debt. 

The whole founded on, and Ilustrated by, Oficial Tables and 
Authentic Documents. 

y PABLO PEBRER. 

*,* Besides the general subjects noticed in the Title, the 
work comprises a condensed account of the Origin, Progress, 
and present State of the Stock Exchange, the Bank, and the East 
India Company; with an analysis of ail the impo: tant official 
documents relatin se Corporitions, which are ludispen- 
sable to the righ got these momentous questions. 

** This is a very extraordinary volume; extiaordinary for the 

emse labour that must have been bestowed in collecting and 
ig the multifarious details which compose the surprising 


mass of statistical information, aud more te ‘eet as the work 
a j 





















i c 
mudou 3 Baldwin and Cradock, Pate aii T-roW. 








REV. “THOS. SCOTT'S THEOLOGICAL W ORKS 
IN ONE VOLUME, 

On the ist of November was published, beautifully printed in 
post I2mo,. with a Vigne _ Portrait of the Autuor, price 8s. 
handsomely bound in cloth 

PRE T HEOLOG ICAL WORKS 

Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
Author of ‘ The Commentary on the Bible.’ 
Coutainuing, 

Sermons on Select Subjects. Growth of Grace. 

E>vays on the Most Important | A Sermon on Election and 
Subjects in Religion, Final Perseverance, and the 

The Force of Truth. Nature and Warrantot Faith 

Treatise on Repentance. in Christ. 

Chiswick: Printed by and for C. Whittingham; Baldwin and 
Cradock, Pateruoster- row; R. Groombridge, Panyer-ailey, Lon- 
don; W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; Waugh & lunes, and Oliphant & 
Son, Ediuburgh; R. & J. Finlay, Glasgow ; and W. Jackson, 
New York, 

*,* This beautiful edition comprises the matter of three large 
vo, volumes, aud contains ail the most popular writings of the 
justly-celebrated Author, 


of the 











SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLASES. 
In royal 4to. with coloured outlines, price 18s. _— bound ; 
with the Maps full coloured, price 2 
Ss’ TE LL'S NEW GENER. \L ATLAS 
ling Maps of Canaan or Juda, Ancient Greece, and 
jition, Ou au culirely new net of 
grav ged scale, and corrected trom the 
Jatest and best authorities, containing Thitty Maps. 

*+* To this edition has been added, at a considerable cost, 
without increasing the price, a C ONSU LTING INDEX, con- 
taining telerences to every place laid down in the Maps, with the 
latitude and lougitude. ‘The ludex eomprises upwards ot Four- 
teen Thousand Names, which, in teaching (besides other obvious 
Uses |, fottst answer almost every purpose of a Gazelicer. 

N.B. The same work on imperial drawing- pay er, ee 
and haudsomely hali-vound for libraries, price id. Lis. 6d. 








In royal 8vo. the Plates re-engraved, and all recent Discoveries 
added, price 10s. hali-vound; aud with coloured Ouilines, 
price 12s. balf-voun 

Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geography, 
in Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest aud best Autho- 
Tities. By J.C. Russell, Geographer. 

*4* To this edition has been added, an index of 4 Names of 
all tue Countries, States, Districts » Tribe: ’ 
Gults, Islands, Lakes, Mouwutaix 
each Map, with the L. atitude 
the Map ow which each particular Name is io! be found, 
Table, showing the situation aud altitude above the Sea of some 
of the — Moantains, Passes, es, aud ‘Towns, in the 
World; and a + Table asta the Length aud revative Pro- 
— to oe Thames, of the ipal, or most cel 

vers on the Globe, 






















Velone’ I. of MONTGOMERY MARTIN’S 
ISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES, 
containing POSSESSIONS in ASIA, will be ready for de- 

livery in a few days. 

Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SUBALTERN,’ 
‘This day is published, in 3 vols, post svo. " 
L AN B C XK. 





v1 

A By the Author of ¢ The Subaltern,’ we 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-stree 

Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell aud Drediate, ‘Edinburgh ; 

for Ireland, Mr. John ‘Cumming, Dublin. 


FLOWER GARDEN, CON SERVAT oRY, 1 ETC. 
Ninety-six coloured plates, 2/. 10s. cloth, 

OTANICAL REGISTER; or, ORNA- 

MENTAL FLOWER GARDE N and SHRUBBERY. 

Continued Sy Dr. LINDLEY 

Volume VI., NEW SERIES, Containing 96 Portraits of 0 

Mental Planivand Shrubs, coloured from lite to equal drawings, 

with tneir history, plain d for 











&. 

3 The ‘ Botanical Register,’ from containing most or all of the 
plauts introduced by the Horticultural Society,—from the great 
care with which its plates are executed, aud the judicious re- 
marks ou culture and general habit by Dr. Lindley, is, in conse- 
quence, the superior publication, * * * It las our unqualified 
approbation.”—Gardener’s Magazine. 

** Too much praise caunot be bestowed on this work.’’—Horti- 
eT Cabinet, 

* Tie previous volumes may now be had, price 2/. 10s. each, 
or pak numbers 2/. 9s. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piecadilly, and all Booksellers. 


REPUBLICATION 
fn Weekly Nambers at 3d., and Monthly Parts at 1s. 
On Saturday, BRi sth, 1834, will be published, No, l. of 
HE BRITISH LIBRARY, 
COMPRISING 
THE CLASSIC AUTHORS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 
COMMENCING WITH 

GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 
With an Original wp al Memoir of the Author, and cmbel- 
tiful Portrait aud Vignettes. 

2 Numbers, or 4 Volumes small Octavo, 

* What have either ely [Diflusion of Useful Kuowledge, 
&e.) done equal to this !"—Alheneum, 

“ Altogether the work outcheapens and outshines all that have 
ever goue betore it. The wonder is, as the A‘heneum justly re- 
marks, ‘ how so much elegant ty vozraphy can be sold for the 
mouey.’ ""—Chambers’s Historical Newspaper. 

Loudou: Allaw Kell aud Co, 12, Warwick-square ; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Periodic al Venders in the + Kingdom. 












#,* To be compih 








On the Ist of Ji anuary, 1834, was pati lished, Part b; and ou the 
ist of Fevraary, will be published, "Part il. 
New and C ‘omprehensive GAZET TEER; ; 
being a Delineation of the present State of the World, 
from the most recent Authorities, and constituting a Systematic 
Dictionary of Gecqrachs. 
By JEHOSHAPHAT ASP IN, Esq. 

It will cantain ample Descriptions of every part of the known 
Waorkt; and embods a complete TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY of Great Britain and Ireland; in which every County, City, 
Borough, Township, Parish, and Village, iu the United King- 
dom, is introduced, according (o its relative importance to the 
whole community. 

t4t The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, in royal 
Octavo, each containing a Quarto Map, drawn and eugraved on 
Steel, and a highiy-tinished Engraving of some celebrated C ity 
or Place. A Part will be produced rez ularly with the Magazines 
ou the First of the Mouth, price 2s. witu plain Maps; or, with 
the Maps coloured, 2s. 6d. ; and the Work will be completed in 
Forty Parts, so as to form Four handsome Volumes, 

London: Thowas Kelly, 17, Paternoster-row ; Simpkin and 
ase Stationers’ Court; and sold by all Booksellers iv the 
British b . 

#)t Amore detailed Account of this Work will be found inthe 
Prospectus Which was stitched io this Journal of December last. 
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APPROPRI ATE NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR YOUNG 
STUDENTS. 
Price 5s, 6d. cloth boards, an improved edition of 
DAMS’ ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By JAMES BOYD,gLL.D. 
One of the Masters of te Hizh School, Edinburgh, 

In this edition the reterences to aathors are transferred from 
the text to the foot of the page. Translations of the quotations 
are giveu—Notesare supplied from Niebalir, Anthon, Blair, aud 
Henderson, Sc, which correct tue mistakes, and supply the de- 
liciencies of the —— work—aud the whole tilustrated by up- 
wards of 100 Engraving 

London: Printed for "Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
and Blackie and Son, Glaszow. 





NEW EDITION OF RENNIE’S SUPPLEMENT 
to THE PHARMACOP@IAS. 

Just published, in svo. price 12s. boards, the 3rd edition, con- 
siderably enlarged, 

NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 
MACOPGILAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
aed PARIS; forming a compicte Dispeusatory and Couspectus ; 
including the new French Meuicines and Poisons; with Symp- 
toms, Treatment, and Testis; as well as Herbs, Dre 
pounds, Veterinary Drugs, with the Pharmacopwia of 
rivary College Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Vare 
and similar artictes kept ia shops, with their Composition, 
tation, Adal tion, and Medical Uses; being n'y 
of Formmuie and Recipes for daily Experience in the Laboratory 


aud at the Counter. 
me Ae S RENNIE, M.A, 
Professor of Zoology College,” Loudon, Editor of the 
* Quarterly aca a Foreign Medicine,’ xc. 

*,* Another edition of this work baving been called for, the 
Author has gone over the whole with care, and he trasts that 
this edition is as correct as a work so unavoidably liable to error 
from mis-printing of quantities, can well be reudered. The 
additions, amounting to several hundreds, consist, for the most 
part, of organic principles, chiefly acids, of receut discovery, 
(many of them never betore published in ‘Bog ish), of medicines, 
either new, or of rising 1 among aud Con- 
tinental practitioners; and new p i of 

aiready kuown. 


London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; 
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Loudon; Priuted tor Baldwin ‘ail Cradock, Pateruoster-row, 

















This y 4 will be published, p' 
OL. I, of the LI E and POEMS of the 
Rev. GEORGE CRABB 


Johu —rre ema street. 


vols 
GRAMMAR of “the. GREEK LAN. 
' GUAGE. By AUGUSTUS MATTHLA 
Translated from the German, by E, V, Blomfield, M.A, Fellow 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
FIFTH EDITION, 
Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, from the last Edition 
of the Origiual, by Johu Keurick, M.A, 
II. 

Matthiz’s Greek Grammar abridged, for the 
Use of Schools. By C.J. Blomtield, D.D, Lord Bishop of London, 
Ill. 

Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition, adapted to Matthie’s and other Greek 
Grammars. From the German of Rost aud Wusiermaun. By 
Joba Kenrick, M.A. 8¥0. 65. 

IV. 

A Latin Grammar. By J. and G. Schiller. 
Translated from the German, with Alterations, Notes, and Ad- 
ditions, ‘i G. Walker, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge ead Master of the Grammar School, Leeds, 2 vols. 
6vo. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ETON SCHOOL. 
Second Edition, Que Shilling, 
OME REMARKS on the PRESENT 
STUDIES and } re pri of ETON SCHOOL, 
ab 


“* We think that parents and a of youth are under 
deep obligation to the write the pamphlet from which we 
quote, for bringing these Ub ander the wotice of the public. 
It is surely impossible that such practices can be suffered to cou- 
tinue afier they have — once fairly exposed to public obser- 
vation.”"—Record, Jav 

James Ridgway aad Sons, F Pice: padilly; a and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price Ss. mo. bound, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the principal ditticulties 
explained according - the atom of the French Academy, 












Wi 
Tweatieth edition, with numero: erre ctions, additions, and 


RAC. 

uare; Whittaker and Co, 
; Longman and Co. Paternoster- -row ; Simpkin 
and Co, Stationers’-wall-court; Baldwin and Cradoc k, Pater- 
noster-row ; J. Cumming, Uubiin; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinvurgh, 
Just published, the Third Volume of the re 
wATURDAY MAGAZINE. ‘The Volumes 
of this Work are published in the following forms; viz.— 
HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, s. de 

Volume I. (July to December, 1832) ... ° 
Volume I. (January to June, 1633) ..... 
Volume 111. (July to December, 1835) ... 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
eater Magazine for 1832 (being the vm Volume, as 
ne) 


le ' 
London: Dulaw and Co. 37, Soho~ 
Ave Maria-li 
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Gesandne Mayarine ‘for ‘Ts33 (being “Votun es i “and. We 
bound in ove). 
The whole of the Parts aud ‘Nowbers. are “reprinted, “and ‘always 
ept on sale, 
Lap THLY ane Ts, at beg ey each, and 
EKLY t Oue Penuy each. 
London: Potioned by Jone W. Backer, West Strand ; and sold 
_ all the Bestellen. 


ONDON, ‘HOL YHEAD, and LIVER- 
POOL STEAM COACH aud ROAD COMPANY. Capil- 
tal, £350,000., in Shares of £20. each ; Deposit, £2. per Share. 
Subscribers will not be auswerable beyoud the amouut of their 
respective Shares, 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. Se Henry Parnell, Bart., M.P, 
W. R. Cartwright, Esq. M.P. | iltiam Stuart, Esq. MP, 
C. D. O, Jephson, Esq. M. P. Sir Charies Kuightiey, Bart. 
TRU Tak 
~ A. a Bart. M.P. 








W. R. Keith Douglas, E: “4; 
Heury iandiey 
BAN gene. 
m London—Messrs. Coutts and Co, ; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
mith. 
Daventry—Mersrs, Watkins and Son, 
Coventry —Messrs. Beck and Prime. 
Birming ham—Mewrs, Auwoods and Co. 
Liverpoot—The Bank of eioseposl. 
Shrewsbury — Messrs. Beck, Dodson, and Co 
Northampton— Messrs. W atkins, T ‘awney, and Gillett. 
Sons Secretary —A. M. Robertson, —_ 2, Partiament-street, 
Solicitors— Messrs. Green, Pembert> on Crawley, aud Gardiner, 
Salixbury-square n) ba 
Cousulting Eu 
Acting Engineer 
buspect r of E 
plication for Shares to be addressed to the Secretary, No. 2, 
pole -sireet, where copies of the Prospectus and further 
iutormation way be obtained. 


S USUAL. — Wednesday, the 22nd ult. the 
Second Division of the GLASGOW LOTTERY was de- 
cided, when BISH (as usaal) bad the good fortune to sell the 
greater part of the ‘apitals, viz. the two grand Prizes, both in 
Shares, and Seven other Capitals, making Nine out of Four- 
teen sold by BISH. The 1 pg are the Numbers aud value 
of the Prizes sold by BISE 
2393... reese B18,00, in 11 Shares. 
59 















1,000, in 12 Shares. 
1,000, Whole vishal, 
500, in 9 Shar: 
200, in 1 Shares. 
holders may receive th their money on demand, at 
ornbill, 27, Poultry, or py 
ision of the Glasgow Lotiery 





The fort 
either of BISH's oe ant DF 
Div 





and sold by 
Maciachian and Stewart, Edinburgh; Fiulays ‘Glasgow ; aud 
? ' 


uit-sireet, S_—® 
now on sale, 





WILLIAM PICKER 





G’S PUBLICATIONS, 


57, CHANCERY LANE. 





BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


DR. CHALMERS'S TREATISE. 
- PROFESSOR WHEWELL'S TREATISE. 
DR. KIDD’S TREATISE. 
SIR CHARLES BELL'S TREATISE. 


a few days will be publis! 


DR. PROUT’S ‘BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 


ALDINE EDITION OF BURNS. 
Preparing for Publication, in 3 vols. price 15s. a COMPLETE EDITION of the 
POEMS ann CORRESPONDENCE or 


ROBERT BURNS, 


Wirtn a MEMOIR anv PORTRAIT. 


The success which has attended the ALDINE EDITION of the POEMS OF BURNS has induced 
the Publisher to print a COMPLETE COLLECTION of all that Poet’s productions. With this 
object no expense las been spared in procuriag Burne’s a pe MANUSCRIPTS ; and the fact 
a the Publisher hus in his possession nearly 200 ERS or PUEMS, IN BURNS’S.OWN 

HAND, must, it is comments presumed, establish the vache claim of this edition of his Works 
to the atiention of the Pablic. The MSs. of the Poems aflord many important variations, and, in 
some Cases, even sopply entire stanzas; whilst the MSS. of the Letiers prove, not only that br. 
Currie often sup) prevwed issportant posrages, but that be printed some of Burus’s most interesting 
Letiers in a muriated and impertect manpe ; hence, in numerous instances, the admirers of Burns 
Will now, for the first time, have the gr. Ese ation of reading his Letters, not as lis Editors have 
thought proper to print, but as the Poet ily wrote them, 

Vots. I. and II. will contain the: POEMS and SONGS of BURNS, with a 

EMOIR written for this Edition, and Portrratr. 

* Vou, III. bees contain the CORRESPONDENCE.of BURNS. This Volume will 

be sold sep ly, to.complete the first Addine Euition. = 

*,* With the me an accurate Edition of the Works of Burns, the Publi spect- 
fully solicits of those Geutlemen who the Original MS. of any Letter or Poem 


the favour of the loan of it for a few hours only. The MS. shall be retervned with the 
and punctuality. 





> 


+ 
In 4 vols, demy 8vo. price 4!. 5s., and on large paper, only Fifty printed, 82. 10g 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL; 


Being an Account of Rare, Onion, aud useful Books, published in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, since the laveution of Printing. 
With Bibliographical and Critical Notices, Coliations, and the Prices at which they have been sold 
in the pre: sent Century. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS LOWNDES. 
%, Subscribers are requested to complete their sets as early as possible, 


A new and highly embellished Edition, imperial 8vo. 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER, 


Edited, with Original Memoirs, by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS¢ 
Illustrated by Eugravings from Designs by STOTHARD and INSKIPP. 
* To be completed in aS Paris, price 9s. 6d., or Proofs on India paper, price 14% each, 


a which five are published 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. with Ten Engravings, price 


THE HISTORY OF CHRIST’s HOSPITAL. 


From its Foundation by Edward VI. With an Account of the Plan of Education and Juternal 
Economy of the Institution, &c. 


By the REV. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 


In 1 80. with Fifty-fise Fac-simile OF 'D sr 1. 15. 


a] 
THE ANCE OF ATH. 
Exhibited in elegaut Engravings on Wood, with a Dissertation on DE several Representations of 
the Subject, but more particularly on those ascribed to MACABER and HANS HOLBEIN, 
By FRANCIS DOUCE, Esq. F.S.A. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
In 3 vols. fscap. Svo. uniform with the Aldine Poets. A new Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS of S. T.COLERIDGE, Esq. 
Shortly will be published, 


A CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS ON SALE 
By WILLIAM PICKERING, 


yereninins some CURIOUS and INTERESTING MANUSCRIPTS; BOOKS PRINTED UPON 
ELLUM; Specimens of CAXTON, WYNKEN DE WORDE, and other early Printers; Ori inal 
Paitin of the ENGLISH CHRONIC LES, including ARNOL Dd, GRAFTON, HALL, HARD ING 
FA ; the Complete WORKS of HEARNE; BOOKS of PRIN’ Ts, and ILLUST RATED WORKS. 
with a oa variety of Editions of Bewick’s publications, &e. Se. in fine Condition. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


On January the ist- was published, No. 1. of a new and improved Series of this lo! 
Miscellany ; embellished wit h a View of the Interior of the King’s Library, British M 


ed 
; : and 
lished Diary of Thomas Green, of Ipswich—Orizinal Letters of Fra 


— 





the 
William Peano pos of the Formation of the Royal Library—Memoriais of Literary 


ters, No, I. reation of the Corpse of Lord B 


> oh 
Letiere of Hadeah Bate yron, the Duels and Marriage of Sheridan and 


—Observations on the proposed Destruction of Churches in the 
London—and several Articles of more than ordinary iuterest to the Historian and Anti i 
VIEWS of Walpole’s C iy, areas e wits Sir Horace Mann—Howitt’s History of f Pricherst 
other New Works. RET PECTIVE REVIEW: te. Martin’s Catalogue of Pri 

ks—May’s Tragedy of Autigone—and Libraries of Mr. wert and Mr. Heber. tUARY 
Persons deceased, including the late Richard Heber, Esq.; and the usual matters of 1 


No. IL. is published this day, it 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH 
POETS. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED WITH ORIGINAL MEMOIRS, PORTRAITS, ETC, 
Price Five Shillings each Volume. 


THE POEMS OF BURNS. 
With a Memoir, Portrait, and Additional Poems. 


m.iv. THE POEMS OF THOMSON. 


With a Memoir, Portrait, and upwards Twenty Poems never before printed. 


v. THE POEMS OF COLLINS. 


With a Memoir, Portrait, and Essay on his Genius, and an Additional Poem. 
vi. THE POEMS OF H. KIRKE WHITE. 
With a Memoir, Portrait, and Additional Poems, 


vir. vii. 1x. THE POEMS OF COWPER. 
With a Memoir and Portrait, noaine bis Translations from Milton, Madame Guion, &c.; the 
mplete edition extant. 


THE POEMS OF SURREY, AND WYATT. 


With Memoirs and Portraits. 


xu. THE POEMS OF BEATTIE. 
With a Memoir by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE, Portrait, and Additional Poems. 
xm. xiv. xv. THE POEMS OF POPE, 
With a Memoir by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE, and Portrait. 
xvi. THE POEMS OF GOLDSMITH. 
With a Memoir and Notes by the REV. JOHN MITFORD, and some Additional Poems. 


xvi. xvuor. xrx. THE POEMS OF MILTON. 
With a Memoir, Notes, Xc. by the REV. JOHN MITORD. 


THE POEMS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
With a Memoir and Notes by the REV, ALEXANDER DYCE. 


xxi. to xxv. THE POEMS OF DRYDEN. 
With a Memoir by the REV. JOHN MITFORD, 


xxvr. THE POEMS OF PARNELL. 
With a Portrait, and Original Memoir by the REV. JOHN MITFORD. 
xxv. xxix. THE POEMS OF SWIFT. 
With a Portrait, and Originai Memoir by the REV. JOHN MITFORD, 
*,* Each Poet may be purchased separately. 


I, Il. 


xX. XI. 


XxX. 


XXVIL 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, 
LORD VERUL AM, CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 


The most complete Edition of pood Works of Lord Bacon ever patient, with Translations as well 
the Originals of the Latin Work 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with fine Engravings, price 11. 1s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


Of the Imitation of Christ, transtated with Original Introduction and Notes. 
By the REV. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 


vols. crown 8vo. price 2/. 1 6d. 
THE CANTERBURY TALES OF CHAUCER; 


With an Essay on his Language and Versification, an lntroductory Discourse, and a Glossary. 
By THOMAS TYRWHIIT. 
*,4* With an Engraving of the celebrated Pilgrimage, by STOTHARD, and a Portrait. 


SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Uniformly printed with the above, in Five Volumes crown 6vo. price 21. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON POEMS OF BEOWULF, 
THE TRAVELLERS’ SONG, and the BATTLE of FINNES-BURH. 


Edited, together with a Glossary of the more difficult words, and an Historical Preface, 


By JOHN M. KEMBLE, Esq. M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fooiscap 8vo. 15s. 


In 16mo. beautifully printed, price 6s. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH SONNETS, 
Selected by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE, 


DODSLEY’S OLD PLAYS, Vot. XIII. 


Five Old Piays, forming a Supplement to the Collections of Dodsley and others. 
Edited by J. P. COLLYER, Esq. F.S.A. 


#,* This Volume contains: I. The Misfortunes of Arthur—U1. I[1. Downfall and Death of Robert 
Earl of Huntingdon—iV. Woman is a Weathercock—V. Amends for Ladies. 


BISHOP ANDREWS’S PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 
With his MANUAL for the SICK, translated from the Original Greek, 
By the REV. PETER HALL, B.A. 1Smo. 6s. 
Tue Same, in Greek and Latin. 18mo. 12s. 
With Portrait, in 1 vol, 18mo. price 5s. 
GOOD THOUGHTS IN BAD TIMES. 
GOOD THOUGHTS IN WORSE TIMES, 
MIXT CONTEMPLATIONS IN BETTER TIMES. 


By THOMAS FULLER, D.D. 
Author of the ‘ Church History,’ ‘ Worthies of England,’ &c. 











London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Ch 





Lane. 
ees * every Saturday at the ATHENA.UM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by 
FRANCIS; sold by all B and N in Town aad Country. 








